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LOOKING BACKWARD 


Let it be understood at once that this backward glance is fixed upon the journal 
of the Canadian Association for Adult Education and not upon adult education in 
Canada as a whole, or even on the CAAE itself, which this year celebrates its twenty- 


first anniversary, except as these are reflected in the pages of that journal. 


Foop ror THoucut has always attempted to be more than a “house organ” for the 
CAAE or a trade paper for those professionally engaged in adult education. It has also 
tried to appeal to the “consumers” of adult education: to leaders in voluntary 
organizations and to organizers of community groups, to members of radio forums 
and film councils, to inquiring minds and anxious hearts who want to continue to 
learn in order to continue to live. Over the years the appeal has shifted between 
these groups from time to time. This shifting emphasis is reflected in the pages of 
this special issue, which is partly “profile” and partly anthology. 


Everyone knows the story of the hired man who collapsed while sorting potatoes 
because the decisions “got him down.” The decisions involved in compiling this issue 
have very nearly finished the guest editor of this special issue. No one can possibly 
be more aware than she of the disappointment there will be that certain things are 
not reprinted, perhaps not even mentioned, and the disapproval that certain things 
are included. The responsibility for the decisions is exclusively hers and she can 
only say in her defense that, when each decision was made, there seemed to be a 
good reason for it. 

(Eorrok, Rerrosrective Issue) 
Hanger ROUILLARD 


[his publication is indexed in the Canadian Index 





Manuscripts, comments and correspondence are invited and should be addressed 
to the Editor. Articles should not be longer than two thousand words. 
Authorized by the Post Office, Ottawa, as second class matter. 
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School of Fine Arts 


, Queen’s Summer School 


JULY 3 to AUGUST 10 
Modern 


Canadian Writing — Instructor: Arthur Phelps, Toronto, July 3 to July 24 


Drama — Professor Frank Holroy, University of Saskatchewan, on 
‘History of the Theatre” 
— Mrs. Glen Shortliffe, Production 


Painting — Helen Dow, Ph.D., Audrey Taylor and Gentile Tondino 
Miss Taylor will teach a course in teachers’ art 


Ballet — Marjorie Haskins. Academy of Ballet, Toronto 


Choir Directing — A short course in directing school and church choirs. 
July 3 to 14 


For further information write: 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kingston, Ontario. 








THE RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
OF 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
ANTIGONISH, NOVA SCOTIA 





AUGUST 19 - 20 - 21 





The biennial conference of the St. F. X. Extension Department, known as 
the Rural and Industrial Conference, will be held on these three days, with 
registration starting on Sunday evening, August 19. Visit the Maritimes this 
summer and plan to attend this conference, which has been a source of 
inspiration to adult educators for over twenty-five years. 


For further information write: 


The Director 
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Chapter I 
ADULT LEARNING, 1936-1939 


THE first issue of the official journal 
of the iT 
Adult did like 
a bomb-shell on the Canadian scene. 
clad 
a modest cover in two shades of blue. 
the title ADULT 
LEARNING in large capitals and, in 


the ol 


Canadian Association " 


Education not burst 


lt appeared unpretentiously. in 
sober 


hearing 


smaller 
DeFour 


sentiment 


he? 


type. 
Pibro 
“Cease not to Learn until Thou cease 
to Live.” That November. 
1936. shortly before the second 
of the 


Toronto. 


who was 


was in 
an- 


nual 


be 


meeting Association, to 


held in 
Since the organizational 


1935. 


meeting 
of 


anniversary 


June. whose twenty-first 
is being celebrated this 
vear, a director had been appointed 
and some financial support had been 
secured (notably from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and from 
the of Quebec. British 
Nova In 


words, to quote the opening 


prov Inces 


Columbia and Scotia. } 


other 


editorial by the Association’s presi- 
dent. W. J 


progress has been made. The move 


Dunlop. “. . . substantial 
ment for adult education has caught 
the imagination of Canadians gener- 
We the threshold of 
important developments. Rarely. if 
in 


for 


ally. are on 


ever, has an organization shown 


such a short time the necessity 
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as has the 
for Adult 
The Foreword by 


Robert 


same optimistic 


its existence Canadian 


Association Education.” 

Presi- 
strikes the 
“Mr. Corbett. 


in bringing his abilities and success- 


Honorary 


dent Si Falconer 


note: 


ful experience to this work, will. | 
he by all 
some of the 
hounded opportunities that lie open 
this before this 


movement. 


am 


sure. wel omed who 


have conception un- 


in Dominion 


greal 


modern 


The tone of this first issue is one 
of 


intimacy such as might exist in 


round-robin letter: 


this 


family never- 
(16 


were 


theless. small 


publication 


pages how many copies 


printed? we wonder—it is now a 


item } fair indica- 


the 


collector's 
of 
sisted, with variations and enlarge 
all the 
which the CAAE journal has passed 


gave a 


tion which has 


pattern per- 


ments, in phases through 


in the intervening years: there was 
a “profile” and there were news items 
about different kinds of adult educa- 
tion across the Dominion. The pro 
file was of John Clarence Webster. 
“a great Canadian’. the historian of 
the Maritime provinces, and it was 
Dr. Wilfrid Bovey, Direc- 
tor of Extension at McGill, who sub- 


of the 


Association and was a frequent con- 


written by 


sequently became president 





The 
items covered such diverse activities 
as “The Order of the Knights of the 
Round Table”, the Workers’ Edu- 


cational Association. adult educa- 


tributor to the journal news 


tion in British Columbia. university 


extension in 
Nations 
study project, and the organization 
of a 
Adult Education. 
tion of the 


Toronto, the League of 


fourth 


Society s annual 


French-Canadian Committee on 
With the 
“Knights” 


pened to them? ), these are recurring 


exe ep- 
(what 


hap- 


themes over the 


With the 
holder 
by the newly-elected president, D1 
H. F. 
questions in its opening paragraph: 
“Now that Adult 


organized movement, is fairly under 


years 


very second issue a 


note is struck The editorial 
Munro of Halifax, raises large 


Education, as an 


way in Canada, many are asking 


what 


What is 
And 


what it is all about | pon 
prine iples does it pro eed 7? 
its underlying 


philosophy 4 


what does it expect lo ae hieve 7? 


His answers, perhaps strikingly 


fresh then. have since become fami- 
liar topics for perennial soul-search- 
ing: “The enterprise of turning an 
individual into a genuinely compe- 
be carried 


The 


education is the 


tent and wise adult 
adult 
adult 


must 
on in. the years 
essence of 
study The ‘prime mover 
Adult 
Education is to be sought in the love 


sake. 


the consequent enlargement of our 


group 


in the great adventure of 


of learning for its own with 


intellectual frontiers and the wisdom 


which knowledge, rightly pursued, 


brings in its train.” 


The news in this issue appears in 
the form of a full-length article on 
“The Cape Breton Experiment” by 
H. H. The 
is an analysis of “New Brunswick's 
Needs” by Miss Muriel 


Lutes which ends with an urgent plea 


Hannam. other article 


Educational 


for action to bring about an “ade- 


quate form of adult education” in 


that province: 


With one dollar a year per capita 
for adult education, funds would be 
available for a permanent staff of 
trained leaders. a good library ser- 
and adult would 
coordinate present educational work 
and would bring greater returns from 


vice. schools: it 


the monies now being spent in edu- 
cation. . . . No such program will 
change overnight the thoughts and 
actions of a whole people but in the 
course of ten years more progress 

has 
years 


about than 
made in the last ten 
multiplied by ten. 

The CAAE 


have been used many times during 


could be brought 


been 


pages of the journal 


its twenty years to promote good 


Many of 


some 


causes. them have been 


achieved: have been aban- 


doned: some are still to be won. 
The rest of this second issue. now 
twenty pages, contains the report of 


How 


often in future reports we find the 


the second annual meeting. 


same dichotomy in the findings: 


suggest an emphasis for the 


immediate future upon the Study 


Group Movement in developing 


9? 





technique endeavor to keep in mind 


the essential idealism from which it 
springs and not become pre-occupied 
aids.” 


with mechanical 


It would be a pleasure to linge 


and almost 


ADULT 


these first two. 


over all the early. now 


inaccessible, issues of LEARN- 
ING as we have over 
but the 
There 


year. 


obvious. 


that first 


impossibility is 
were six Issues in 


Many 


had an 


national organizations 


opportunity to introduce 
themselves and their educational pro- 
grams: some new and bold experi- 


ments were conceived: a variety of 


activities were reported 


No mention is made of an editor. 


One must assume that. by some 


astonishing leger-de-main, the edi- 
torial work was done by the Director 
between trips to the West Coast, to 
the Maritimes, to Washington for a 
conference on educational broadcast 
ing, etc., etc. During the first twelve 


months after his appointment, Mr 
Corbett visited every province in the 
Dominion. Editorials were frequent 
others: those in 
April 


kK xecutive 


ly contributed by 
the March 
from the pen of 


Adelaide M 


entirely 


and issues were 
member 
Plumptre It is not 
unexpected, therefore, to 
read in the first number of the second 
October, 1937, that Mrs. 
Plumptre has consented to take over 


the editorship. M: 


volume. 
Corbett. in pre- 
senting her. wrote: “It will be 
that Mrs 


experience as an educationist and as 


itself 


seen 
at once Plumptre’s long 


a leader in public life reflects 


in a new vigor and individuality in 
the journal.” 


This same foreword contains the 


first of many statements concerning 


the purpose of the journal: “a clear- 
ing-house for ideas, and for informa- 
Adult 


other lands. 


Education in 
While 


LEARNING is 


tion concerning 
Canada and in 
the policy of ADULT 
informative and 
should have 


letters of a 


inspirational _ it 


also room for articles 


and constructive char- 
acter.” 


This filled by 
two of the three articles judged the 


issue was largely 


best of those submitted in a “literary 
had 
nounced the previous February “for 
the best magazine article on the 
Adult Education for My Com- 


munity. 


competition” which been an- 


topic . 
The competition was spon- 
sored by the Ontario Association for 
Adult Education and the first prize 
of $15 was won by “A. Grace Gray”. 


The sprightly opening reads: 


“What, in opinion, is the 
great need of the rural community?” 
a lady prominent in that field of edu- 


asked. 


¥ ' eet 
Better material for conversation, 


your 


cation was once 


was her prompt reply. 


Placing second, and also printed 


in this issue. was an article by 


Leonard Harman of Pickering Col- 


lege, the first appearance in these 


pages of a name which later became 


very familiar. 


Editor Plumptre in her first issue 
had expressed with her characteristic 


“vigor and individuality”, 


_ 


the hope 





that 


the magazine might become a 


‘highway of ideas. with trafhc pass 


ing to and fro. with cross-streets 


contributing their and an 


trathe he- 


quota 


occasional detour when 


comes congested Her inviting 


green light did not produce a trafhe 


jam. according to the somewhat dis 


illusioned appeal for 


communica- 


tions with which the next number 


opens very editor thereafter seems 


to have had a similar experience ! 


In that the first 


™ hool of 


issue appears 


Banff 


Arts. by no less an 


story on the bine 


authority than 
Donald Cameron The School 


five vears old Mi 


account of its 


was 
then Cameron s 
beginning is here 


repeated “for the record” 


BANFF SCHOOL 


In 1932. E. A 
of the 
(University of 
beth Sterling 
pointed instructor m 
decided that 
he undertaken 


Director 
kxtension 


( orbett. 
Department of 
Alberta 
Haynes. 


and Eliza 
newly ap 
dramatics. 
one of the projects to 
under the Carnegic 
school of 
to provide intensive training in the 
related to the theatre It was 
agreed that the first should 
be held at Banff in August. 1933. if 


a minimum of 40 students 


grant should be a drama 
arts 


school 


would 
signify their willingness to attend by 
registering for the courses and pay 
S100 When the 


ae | hool was opened in Banff 


ing a fee of 


instead 


of forty 
thirty 
struction, and the school made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in staff 


hundred and 
presented themselves for in- 


students two 


members. 


The importance of the arts to 
adult education had been established 


by President W Fox of 


the University of Ontario 


Sherwood 
Western 
in an article published in April 1937. 


This becomes a_ rec urring theme. 


with various aspects of the subject 


theatre, handicrafts, music—appear- 
ing and reappearing over the years 
During January and February. 1938. 
music and theatre. by Sir Ernest 
Macmillan and Elizabeth Haynes. re- 
spectively. were included in a series 
broadcasts 


AAI on 


aspects of adult education” and later 


of fifteen-minute spon 


sored by the ¢ “important 


printed in the journal 


| hese 


source of supply for 


broadcasts were a_ rich 
ADULT LEARN. 
ING. One of the liveliest was William 

“Adult Education 
(May 1938) 


tells 


leltmate’s and 


Lobsters” 


We reprint 


it now because it us the story 


of the start of the Antigonish move- 


ment from a somewhat different 


point of view from the one which 


we have heard most frequently. No 
backward look at adult education in 


Canada could fail to include some 


account of this most famous and 


influential experiment 





ADULT EDUCATION AND LOBSTERS 


My subject 


Lobsters” has 


“Education and 


already been an- 
nounced, but I am going to give you 
the lobsters first and the 
afterwards That is the way the 
had got the 
would have 
known what to do with the lobsters 
jut it was just the 
that is the 


you. 


education 


fishermen got it: if we 


education first. we 


opposite: and 


story | am going to tell 


Some torty-five ago | left 
the old with its old 


wooden benches and its bare walls 


years 


= hoolhouse 


with a 
that 
to eke oul 
an existence from the depths of the 
Atlantic Of late years I have 


been learn 


not even a map on the wall 
fifth 


time | 


yrade education Since 


have been trying 
ocean. 
and it 
has been a greal help to me Yet 
that | am 
here to-night trying to broadcast a 


trying to things 


when I realize standing 


message to thousands of people. 


educated and uneducated. with my 


little fifth 
rather out ot place 


grade. it makes me feel 
But who knows 

some chance remark of mine may 
arouse some listener 


and help him 


to change his course 


“She Eats All The Good Stuff’ 


A short | asked a small 
boy how he liked the old 
visiting up at his 
said, “She's all 
all the 


stuck in my 


time ago 
lady who 
was house He 
right: but she 
stuff.” Phat 


mind because it re 


eals 


good remark 


minds me of a great many people 


who have been eating the “good 


stuff” at some one else’s expense. To 


make this clearer | am going to take 
back to 1928, 
just how 


you and show 


you 
those in the fish 
eating the 
1928 the 


fisherman of 


some of 
industry were 
stuff.” In 

said to the 
County, “We are going to put a col- 


“good 
Government 
Guys 
lection service on your shore and 
lobsters in to Boston and 
market 
didn't 


know that 80 percent of the fisher- 


carry youl 


you will get the Boston 
price. But the Government 
men didnt know how to ship a crale 
of lobsters. Yet it 


greatest things a Government could 


was one of the 
do for its people. for it finally put 
us in direct touch with outside mar- 
kets 
Ww hereby 
lobsters 
But it time 
could take advantage of this, chiefly 


bree ause wet 


and placed us in a_ position 


today we can ship our 


without Government aid. 


was a long before we 


educa- 
couldn't get that educa- 


r 


needed a bit of 
tion and we 
tion or information from the leaders 


They 


and selling them 


of the fish industry were buy 
ing lobsters for 7e. 
for 22 They 
were 
they 


share of it 


were the fellows who 
stuff” 


us with a 


eating the “good and 


werent running after 


Fishermen are a class of people 


who are not supposed to eat much 
stuff.” Not that it 


with us. but because in a 


“good doesn't 
agree 
great many cases il has been kept 
from us in connection with the ship- 
lobsters and we 


ping of our were so 


used to being skinned at home that 
we were afraid to try even one crate 
But we had an idea that 


sold for a 


in Boston. 
lobsters 


7 19004 
r 


price in 
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Boston so, after a long discussion, 
we said, “Let us cooperate. Let us 
take 35 pounds each among four of 
us and that will make a crate.” Now 
140 pounds at 7c. amounts to $9.80, 
and that is what our lobsters brought 
in the market. We got a 
buyer's name out of the 
Gazette”; put it on our crate; said 
goodbye to it and 

gather more lobsters. 
the shareholders of 
lobsters 


home 
“Fishing 
went home to 
Every evening 
that crate of 
talked the 
over. The conversation ran 
thing like this: One fellow 
“Well, if we can get $15 for 
it will be much better selling 
them here.” Another “I don’t 
ever expect to hear tell of them.” So 
we waited a_ few 
after from haul- 
ing my traps, the wife met me at 
the gate and says, “There's a great 


met and matter 
some- 

says. 
them 
than 
says. 
days and 


one 


morning, returning 


big envelope come this morning 


with a picture of a lobster on it 

That put the kibosh on breakfast. 
Boy! How I turned that envelope 
around. I had never got a cheque 
for lobsters before and | didn’t know 
which end of the envelope to open. 
I was afraid if I opened the wrong 
end I might spoil the cheque. By this 
time the other 
there and 
know 


shareholder Ss 
fellow 


the worst. 


were 
one says. “Let us 
Tear it open.” | 
tore the end of the envelope open. | 
don’t know how it happened; never 


I struck 


I put my finger and 


will know; but it happened! 
the right end: 
thumb in: I pulled out a cheque for 
$32.00. I think I shall 
forget the feeling that came over me 
I thought the fellow at had 
made a mistake and one of the fel- 
lows suggested | 
back 


first time in our 


don’t ever 


Boston 


send the cheque 
That 


lives we ever got a 


= 


immediately. was the 


taste of any of the “good stuff.” 


We Learn How To Organize 


And that is the story of the crate 
of lobsters that set White Head 
~ ratching its collective head. And 
more it 
realized that it had a lot to learn and 
that until it did would 
remain a village of helpless, hopeless 


the more it scratched, the 


learn it, it 
fishermen. It was then we began to 
get interested in adult education and 
organization and cooperation. By 
these three we learned how to 
own credit union, co- 
lobster factory, fish 


learned 


operate our 
operative store, 
plant, etc. We 
organize and run our own union 

The United Maritime Fishermen. 
And I say here how happy I 


am to see 


how to 


may 
the idea of organization 
of their 
tions spreading among the fishermen 
of Lunenburg and Halifax, and to 
their rights 
in an organized, orderly way. We 
have 
study 


and study own hard condi 


see them stand up for 


learned how to organize and 
much we 
start 
It may surprise 


that we. too, are look- 


and we see how 


really can do, once we get a 


and a free hand. 
you to know 
ing for books and libraries, because 
learned the such 


we have value of 


things. 


Even Parents Are Studying 


Forty years ago you could get 
along fairly well without education. 
especially in 
At least we 


was not sought after in 


fishing communities. 


thought so. Education 
those davs 
and were not in- 


even our parents 


terested as they are today. But now 
communities we 
the children but the 


studying 


in many of our 
have not only 
who 
The 
adult education movement started in 
Eastern Nova Scotia in 1930. It has 


parents even those 


went to high school or college. 
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than 1.000 stud) 
groups there alone and New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Island and 
Newfoundland adopted — the 


same University of St. 


produced more 
Edward 
have 
The 
Francis Xavier 
30.000 adult 


idea. 
alone has more than 
club 


study members. 


Times are surely changing. Com- 
paring the schools of forty years ago 
is like comparing a 1920 Ford truck 
with a Forty-five 
years ago | sat in the old 
house that didn’t have a map on the 
wall. In those 
dificult even to get 


from. 


1938 automobile 
school- 


days it was 


books to 
1 am not ashamed to tell the 
world the contents of my old school 
That old 


reader, a 


very 


lear n 


bag forty-five years ago 


contained a small 


bag 
arithmetic, a ten cent copy book and 
bag full of 


think. 


will 


a paper bread and 


molasses. | ladies and 


gentlemen. you agree with me. 


chances of getting an education 


under those circumstances were 


poor. Yes, even the grub was poor: 
but I would like to impress on your 
minds that whenever the opportunity 
presents itself to me to stand on a 
public front of a 
microphone and make a demand for 
my rights, | am _ grasping that 
opportunity, regardless of my edu- 
cation. One of the 
backs that 


contend 


platfor m-or in 


draw 
has to 
want of 


greatest 
the common man 
with today is a 


courage in standing up and demand 


ing his democratic rights and 90 per- 


cent of the 


cation 


cause is lack of edu- 


Primary Education Needed 


When I look back into the past I 
Dad. Out of the 
twenty-six letters in the alphabet, he 
only knew three of them: those were 
his initials He 


remember my old 


used them on his 


buoys and on the end corks of his 
nets and for forty years he put his 
fish on the fish-buyer’s wharf. He 
never had an opportunity of finding 
the cost of 120 pounds of fish at 60c. 
per hundred. He couldn’t do with 
paper and pencil at the point of a 
gun. Do you think my old Dad went 
through this world and always got a 
square deal? I am afraid not; but 
I don’t want to be misunderstood. I 
am not only referring to the buyers 
of fish, I am referring to any busi- 
Dad ever 
had and my reason for referring to 
him in particular is to show you the 
difficult 
under to eke out an 
himself and family. 


ness transactions my old 


labored 
existence for 


circumstances he 


Right here I would suggest that 
something should be done along the 
lines of education to help those in 
fishing communities 
able to 
name of their 
their 


necessary 


who are not 
even place in writing the 

Canadian products 
lobster which is 
before that crate can enter 
the United States. Let me give you 
idea of the work yet to be 


done. Only ten days ago I was mak- 


upon crates, 


some 


ing out forms for the fishermen to 
get their eight cents rebate per gal- 
has a 
registered number and that number 


lon on gas. Every boat 
I asked one 
young man the number of his boat. 
*T don’t know. 


learning and can’t read figures.” I 


must go on the form. 


He says. I have no 


was dumbfounded. I knew this man 
all his life and was aware he could 
not read but never had any idea that 
there 
who did not know three figures. I 


was a man in my community 
asked him why he didn’t try to learn 
a little at home and he told me there 
was no one in the house could read. 


It would surprise you to know the 
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great number of men and women 


who cannot read even the news 


| hope that those who are 
adult 
knowledge to 


paper - 
educ ation will 
those 


and en 


interested in 
help to bring 
people who need help 
Nothing 
like a 


people who will Say. 


couragement warms the 
human heart 
Yet there are 
“Oh. 


alone to 


helping hand 


those people should he left 
their 
was not the 
Lord He 


another kor 


work out own des 


Ihat 


ordained by our 


tiny plan 
told us 

when 
work out 
thou 
tearing at 
this will 


masses of the 


to love one 
everyone is left alone to 


his own destiny it results in 


human beings 
throats. 
until the 


people are shown how to raise them 


sands ot 
one another's and 


continue 


selves from the depths of misery and 


become educated and Christianized 
and reach a level worthy of all men 


W e started lobsters | 


hope others may find just as 


with our 
good a 


way 
* 


We trust it does not seem invidious 


thus to have singled out just one 


article for complete reprinting out of 


the many excellent ones which ap 


Dr. M. M. Coady of St 


University, one of the founders of the 


Francis Xavier 


Antigonish Movement 


Corbett, 


greets DR 
the CAAE. An 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
Corbett by 
Mount Allison University in 1938 


director of 


was conferred on Mr 


peared in the pages of the twenty 
ADULT 
range 
Newfoundland 
then!) to 


one numbers of LEARNING 


Theis 


Dominion 


sub jee ts across the 
inot 


British 


from 
in the Dominion 


and thes 


kinds of 
from 


hook 


dancing and handicrafts: 


Columbia even overseas 


cover all adult education 


activities correspondence 


folk 


they dis 


courses and boxes to 


cuss the pros and cons of those 


exciting new adult education tools 


study groups and community coun- 
cils. Among the authors, the names 
of the pioneers 
fathers” like M. M 
Bovey. W. J. Dunlop and Dr 
Sandiford are joined by “youngsters” 


like Alex 


David Smith Thomson. 


and “founding 


Wilfrid 


Peter 


( oady. 


Harman. Sim. 


Watson 


Leonard 


and 


These pages introduce us to many 


new projects and experiments, some 


of whic h have developed into well 


established features of the Canadian 


educational landse ape Here are 


some of the entries which record first 
directions 


steps in new 





New Directions 


FILMS 
October-November, 1938 


Last 
of London, England, 
the Canadian 


John Grierson. 


was invited by 


summer Mr: 
Government to come 
to Canada to make recommendations 
concerning the production and use 
of non-theatrical films. 

Canada. Mr. 
suggested that the 
Canadian 


During 
his stay in Grierson 
Director of the 
Adult Edu 
cation should call a meeting . The 
called for September 
17th in the Fort Garry Hotel, Winni 
peg As a result of the 
deliberations the following 


Association for 


meeting was 
day's 
resolu 
tions were adopted and the findings 
forwarded to Mr 
“Resolved that there be 
constituted here and now a Canadian 


Film 


institutions 


of the conference 
Grierson: | 
Committee, representative ol 


and organizations inter 
ested in the production and use of 
cultural 
purposes. 2. “Resolved that the 


Film 


films for educational and 


( anadian 


Committee forward 


a request that a grant be made 
for the following purposes a 
documentary 
the distribution of British 
films: 


encouragement of the production nn 


films 


the distribution of 
films: (b 


and Empire and ic) the 


Canada of documentary 


LISTENING GROUPS 
September-October, 1939 


Last winter the Association made 


a beginning in the organization of 
( 


Listening Groups for radio pro 


grams In with the 


( orporation 


cooperation 
Canadian Broadcasting 
a bulletin was prepared and a short 


course arranged for the training of 


This 
we have completed a joint agreement 
with the CBC whereby Mr. Neil 
Morrison of MeGill has taken 
staff as a officer be- 
tween oul andthe 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
It will be Mr. 


travel 


listening group leaders. yeal 


been 
on out liaison 
Association 
Vorrison’s job to 
and work 
with our representatives in the vari- 


ous 


through Canada 


provinces in 


arranging short 


training courses for listening group 


leaders, to assist in the promotion 


of actual radio study 


groups and 
through experiment to discover and 
put into effect whatever techniques 
are found to be most effective in an 
undertaking of this kind. It is a 
new. unexplored field and has. we 


believe. definite possibilities 


FOLK SCHOOLS 
February, 1939 


An evidence of the widespread 
in adult education through 
is the Park Head 
Folk School experiment which got 
12th Mi 
Harman of the 
Pickering 
in charge of the school 
\ program of studies under the head- 
ings: Rural 


Democracy. 


interest 
out rural Ontario 


under 


way on January 


Virs 


kxtension 


and Leonard 
Division ot 


( ollege are 


Cooperation. Organiza 
Recrea 
Handicrafts 
This is. 
so far as we know. the first intensive 


effort of the kind 


tion. Peace and 


tion. Dramatics. and 


rounds out a full program 


in Ontario 


RURAL ART CIRCUIT 
March, 1939 


It was in response to this growing 
need felt throughout the province of 


Manitoba. 


and manifested in the 


My) 





formation of a number of indepen- 
dently organized study groups, that 
the Fine Arts Mani- 
toba was set up in Winnipeg in 
December. 1936. . The object of 
the experiment was two-fold: (1) to 
ascertain for the future some of the 
cultural needs and interests of rural 
Manitoba with a towards co- 
operative effort, and (2) to 
with widely scattered 
the privileges of art 
museum 
the city. 


Committee of 


view 
share 
communities 
gallery and 


formerly available only in 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
March, 1939 

A Maritime Conference on Adult 
Education has been called to meet 
at the Admiral Beatty Hotel in Saint 
John, New Brunswick, beginning 
April lth, 1939. It is expected that 

. as a result of this conference a 
coordinated 
educational 


adult 
interests. in the three 
Maritime provinces may be evolved. 


policy aflecting 


RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 
February, 1939 
With 


Sim is 


Alex 
keeping up with modern 
trends in the organization of adult 
education, in his work in the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. He has estab- 
lished a Community Council for 
Adult Education at Lennoxville. 
which is the centre of his activities. 
under the McGill 
mittee. 


characteristic energy 


Extension Com- 


SCHOOL FOR LEADERS 
September-October, 1939 
England went to war 
Second Annual School for 
calendar went to press on the same 
day. The emerged 
proud, inky, and cheerful looking. 
Jt was mailed out. At our staff 


and our 
Leaders 


calendar 


dinner the night the school opened, 


only thirty had _ registered; this 
number was slightly in excess of the 
number of our staff. You couldn’ 
cut the gloom with a knife. But one 
hundred came the first night, with a 
thirty percent 
week, a 
The School for Leaders is the 
spearhead of a McGill University 
controlled, Rural Adult Education 
Service of which I am lecturer, office 
boy, advance agent, rural sociologist, 
field man, librarian, provocateur and 
organizer. It is a nice job, but it 
often requires being two places at 
The 


opposed to this. 


increase the second 


once. provincial police are 


R. A. Simm. 


B.C. FISHERMEN 
September-October, 1939 
Dr. Gordon Schrum, Director of 
Department of the 
of British Columbia, has 
succeeded in persuading the Domin- 


the Extension 
University 


him in 
carrying the Nova Scotia program 
into effect among the 
the Pacific Coast recently 
invaded the tight little island of Cape 
Breton and brought back with him 
two of the men who have assisted the 
famous trio, Father Tompkins, Dr. 
and A. B. MacDonald. in 


their study group, credit union, co- 


assist 


ion Government to 


fishermen of 
and has 


Coady 


operative program. 


Field Worker's Lament 
“Tomorrow, 
tomorrow. 


and tomorrow. and 
Creeps in this petty pace from day 
to day: 
And all the 
Schools. 


And all the 


‘ . 
grupes, 


fools want Lighted 


dupes want study 
And all the asses want nite classes. 


And all the morons forums.” 





Mrs. Plumptre’s name does not 
appear as editor after the issue of 
October-November, 1938, nor is any 
editor indicated during the remain- 
ing year of the life of ApULT LEARN. 
ING. The “look” remained  un- 
changed but how many internal 
improvements Mrs. Plumptre had 
effected! Inside the same blue cover 
a title page now bears date, volume 
and number with a list of the main 
articles and their authors, briefly 
identified: bolder headlines  an- 
nounce the titles of the articles as 
they appear and the solid pages of ADELAIDE M. PLUMPTRE 
long type lines are broken’ with editor, 1937-1938 
sub-headings. We heartily agree 


, the editorial post deprived the 
with the thanks expressed by newly I 


: , readers not only of her editorial 
elected President of the Association . mae 


: comments but of her sometimes 
Bovey in January. 1939. who went 


an ; , sentimental, sometimes humorous, 
on to say: The magazine is essen 


; ; usually irrelevant. gleanings from 
tial to the development in_ this . ens © 


here and there. such as the item 


from the New York Herald-Tribune 


Association of the spirit which we 


need, and Mrs. Plumptre’s contri- 


about the habit of humming birds 


bution during the past year has been 
5 ssh to stow away in the feathers of 

a very important one. : 
Canada geese when migrating, o1 


Mrs. Plumptre’s departure from this from Punch: 


Salad: The English Fashion 
Some sliced tomato 
Rather wet: 
Hardboiled egg 
Not properly set: 

\ saddish 

Radish 

And some depress 

Ed cress: 

Diced beet. 

For a treat: 

And lettuce. 

Usually wettish: 

All very depressing 
And no salad dressing! 
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Chapter II 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 1940-1944 


ADULT LEARNING was reborn as 


Foop January. 
1940, four months after the outbreak 
of World War I] 
the approaching change was given 
in that last. November 1939. 
of ApULT LEARNING. 
previous had 


news 


FOR THOUGHT in 


No indication of 


issue 
However. the 
contained an 


the 


issue 
inconspicuous note to 
effect that contributor R. S. Lambert 
of the BBC 


“brings to the cause of adult educa 


formerly edito: Listener 


tion in Canada experience and en 


thusiasm which will be most 


Articles by 
the last 


valuable at this time.” 
Mi Lambert led off 
ADULT 


although no mention of a new editor 


two 


issues of LEARNING and. 
was made in the magazine. a listing 


staff of the CAAF 
“Editor aS 


of officers and 


later that year gives 


Lambert. 


ADUL1 


PHOUGHT 


The change from LEARN 


ING to Foop FOR was 


even more radical than a change of 


editor or of format 


of Apt LT 
“ADULT 


limes a 


The title page 
had = stated: 
LEARNING is published six 
the Canadian 


Adult Education. Its 


LEARNING 


year by 
Association for 
purpose is to present a Dominion- 
adult 


first 


view of educational 


he 


Ww ide 


activities. number of 


02 


Foop For THoucutT announced: 


“This is the first number of a 
the 


new 
issued by Canadian 


Adult 


information on 


periodical 
Association for Education. to 
im- 


hac h 


issue will be devoted mainly 


supply factual 


portant current problems 
monthly 
to a single topic. 


the 


In subsequent 


issues periodical will be en- 
larged by the addition of comments 
education. 


on matters of popular 


such as books. films. radio. etc.” 


words. Foop 


first 


In other 
THOUGHT, in its 


FOR 
incarnation. 
was a pamphlet rather than a jour- 


nal. The popularity of pamphlets 


was certainly enormously stimulated 


by the war. Eagerness for informa- 


tion about the issues at stake in that 


conflict and an earnest desire to 


plan for a better world at its end. 


provided an atmosphere most pro 


pitious for education.” 


have 


“popular 


market for pamphlets must 


been almost unlimited, judg 


ing by the number of new series 


which originated during the war 


years. However, the physical form 
of Foop did 
the category 
thick. 


it was large and flat: ten and a half 


half. 


FOR THOUGHT not fit 


into usual pamphlet 


Instead of being small and 


inches by seven and a with 


- 





sixteen to twenty-four two-column 
The paper was thinner and 
shinier than ADULT 
stock. There 
and the cover was a plain black and 
white. but the bold 


subject to 


pages 
LEARNING 's book 
were no illustrations 
capital letters 
announcing the which 


each is devoted are arresting. as 


indeed are many of the titles them- 


“Do You 


Democracy 7 or “Where are vou 


selves such as Deserve 


going to. My Pretty Film?” It is a 


Second Steps 


FILMS AS PROPAGANDA 
December, 1940 
These 


in Canada 


film 


now he sum 


notes on the situation 


today may 


marized as follows: 


First. for 
ment Canada relies almost wholly on 
the United States. while British 
sources, as a result of the war. are 
likely to dry up and lose much even 


purposes of entertain 


have held 


Secondly. 


of the small ground they 
for the 


Canadian 


past few years 


audiences have small 


opportunity of seeing unusual o1 


experimental films imported from 
thereby of 
their critical taste and acquiring new 
film taste 


dependent for new 


abroad and developing 


standards of They are 
developments 
whatever 


upon changes take place 


in the economic and_ political en 


Hollywood. Thirdly. 


educational use of 


vironment of 
films. 
backward. and mak 
Even the 
preliminary stage passed through in 
other that of 
periment by Education 


in the 
Canada is very 
ing but small progress. 
limited ex- 
Authorities 


countries 


serious but very readable production. 


Adult Education 
books 


discussion 


A section of 
News. 


pamphlets, 


reviews of and 


and about 


films and radio programs soon 


became regular or _ intermittent 
features of the new publication and 
with 
both 


people and projects, whom we met 


make 


enable us to keep in touch 


many of our old friends. 


in ADULT LEARNING. and to 


new ones. 


here Nor 
with the 
made by 

will be 


reached 

that. 
demands 

authorities 


has not been 


is there any sign 
heavy financial 
the war. these 
incur the 


expenditure — to 


anxious” to necessary 


capital provide 


schools with film equipment. 


The supply of educational films 
remains small, and the process of 
evaluating i 


existing supplies is 


beginning under the aegis of the 
National but much of 


the material does not go beyond the 


Film Society: 


general knowledge category. and 
limited utility in the 
present crowded state of the school 
Fourthly. the chief 


been through 


this has but a 


curriculum 

advance has made 
Governmental film activities and the 
adaptation of the documentary film 
to purposes of Government publicity 
As a by-product of this. some in- 
crease in the supply of school films 
may be expected. The Government 


is slowly advancing into the film 


field. as 


towards the development of an In- 


part of a general move 


formation Service which corres- 


ponds in a democracy to the Govern. 
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ment Propaganda machine in a 
The National Film 
Board has been successful in secur- 
ing distribution of its films through 
theatrical channels, as a result of the 
war emergency: thus for the first 
time Canadian audiences are seeing 


totalitarian state. 


non-commere ial doc umentary and 


film 
usual entertainment 
tion, the 


reportage, their 
addi- 
non- 
theatrical field is being catered for 


alongside of 
fare In 
uncoordinated 


by the Government to an increasing 
extent. It would hardly be too much 
that what enter- 
tainment and formal pedagogy have 


to say commercial 
steered clear of, Propaganda is in a 
fair way to turn to its own ends—-the 
exploitation of the film as a medium 
of information and education. The 
newly-awakened educa- 
tion for 

vides the 


interest in 
citizenship possibly pro- 
opportunity in Canada. 


Under its influence we may expect 
to see a steady increase in the pro- 
duction of films with a purpose, and 
perhaps the taking of 
that they 


younger 


successful 
reach the 
generation. 


steps to see 
minds of the 
How far the will go and 
whether the medium will be used or 


proc ess 


abused, depends upon the course of 
the war, the emergencies of post-war 
social problems, and the new form 
of society which will then take shape 


FARM PROBLEMS ON THE AIR 
December, 1940 


“My advice to the farm boy is to 
get out of agriculture now, for if 
you are prepared to stay in it, 
have to fight as 
before.” This startling quotation is 
taken from the 
port of Mr. R. J. Scott’s address as 
president of the United Farmers Co- 
operative Company to the 


you ll 


you never fought 


Canadian Press re- 


annual 


shareholders meeting in Toronto on 
November 28, 1940. It indicates the 
seriousness of the situation facing 
Canadian farmers, not only in the 
poverty-stricken West, but also in 
the once-prosperous East. The prob- 
lems with which farmers are 
fronted now are more complex and 
dificult than they have 
before. It is with this situation in 
mind that of CBC 
casts dealing with “Canadian 
Problems” has been planned. Dur- 
ing the past six months a com- 
mittee representative of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture. the United Farmers 
Cooperative Company, the Rural Ex- 
tension Service of McGill University 
and other 


con- 
ever been 


broad- 
Farm 


a series 


farm organizations has 
been meeting periodically to work 
out plans for this project. The Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion is publishing a series of sixteen 
ten-cent study outlines on Canadian 
Farm Problems edited by Dr. W. H. 
Brittain which will be used with the 
broadcasts, both as material 
and as supplementary material. 


“The Problems” 
broadcasts will be a series of twelve 
every Tuesday evening from 9.00- 
9.30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 
beginning on January 2lst. These 
broadcasts will discuss the farmer’s 


source 


Canadian Farm 


problems—marketing, 


organization, 


taxes. 
control. 


pr ices. 
government 


health, education, opportunity for 
youth, etc.. in a 


and dramatic 
The people of a typical 

farming community will 
deal with their own problems in a 
realistic, down-to-earth manner. This 
series which has been planned as a 
regional educational program will be 
heard on the Eastern network of the 


new 
form. 
Ontario 


4 





CBC only Neil Morrison and O: 
ville Shugg of the CBC staff are in 
charge of the broadcasts. A large- 


scale attempt to listening 
three 
and the 


The cooperating farm 


organize 


groups will be made in the 
regions of Ontario. Quebec 
Maritimes. 
and educational 


anxious to 


organizations are 
utilize the broads asts as 
the means of fostering a wide study 
movement farmers 


froup among 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
December, 1940 


On November 20 and 21 there met 
at Ottawa a large and representative 
convened al the in 
stance of the Hon. Mr. ¢ H 
Blakeny. Minister of Education. New 


srunswick. 


( onferene e. 


to dis uss a subject al 


urgent interest. “Education for 


Citizenship.” The conference met in 
a Committee Room of the House of 
attended by 43 
representing & of the 9 
Provincial Departments of Educa 
tion (Alberta being absent). the 
CBC, Film Board. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
Youth Training, Canadian Teachers’ 


Was 


number of 


Commons. and was 


persons, 


Dominion-Provincial 


Federation. Canadian Legion 


Services Committee. a 


educational societies (including the 


Canadian Association for Adult 
Education). 
Public 
retaries of the conference were Dt 
kK. A. Corbett and Mr. W. B. Her 
bert On November 20. the 


alter a_ full 


and the Department of 
Information 


The joint se 


con 


ference dise ussion 


adopted a resolution setting up a 


Canadian Council for Education in 


Citizenship. . The aims of the 
new Council were defined as: (a) To 
stimulate in the minds of all Cana- 
dians a greater appreciation of the 
meaning and implications of de- 
mocracy as a way of life. to the end 
that they better understand the 


issues involved in the 


may 
present 
struggle. make their 
maximum contribution to the war 
effort of the 
all Canadians in reaching an under 


and thereby 


nation: (b) To assist 
standing of the problems which may 
arise from time to time, relating to 
reconstruction Sub- 
November 21. this 
permanent Chair 
C. H. Blakeny) met 
for the first time, and appointed an 


post - wal 
sequently, on 
Coune il {whose 


man is the Hon 


Executive Committee 


The Committee was given powers 


to recommend additions to. and 


alterations in, the composition of 


the Council, and also to co-opt 


representatives from the various 
In the course of 
Director of 
Information, Mr. G. H. Lash. 
that he 


funds for 


regions of Canada 
the proceedings, the 
Public 
informed the Conference 
hoped to be able to find 
the furtherance of the 
work. He 


the Council to act as an 


new Associa- 


tion’s also recommended 
advisory 
body to his own Department. and to 
submit to him ideas for 
in the field of radio. 
publications which he 


into effect 


programs 
film and 


would carry 





Sirois Report 


The 


in those 


chosen for treatment 


For 


all ( losely re 


Lopi . 


first issues of Foop 


THOUGHT were nearly 
lated to the war effort or peace aims. 
The publication of the long-awaited 
report of the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
Dominion-Provincial Re- 


added 


the already 


mission on 


lations abundant fuel to 


new 
burning discussions on 
what kind of Canada we were fight 
issues of the 


March, April and May. 
devoted to the 


ing for Three 
“pamphlet 
194) 


Report and reading them now makes 


were Sirois 


us wonder whether time really does 


march on 


VISION OF A “NEW ORDER” 
April, 1941 


lhe 


Report for the ordinary citizen does 


importance of the Sirois 
not turn on the issues to which most 
publicity has been given in the press 
and in political controversy From 
this that the 
Sirois Report was an affair of fin- 
and of to adjust 
debts and taxes as between the Do- 
minion 


one might suppose 


ance, 


machinery 


Under- 
lying this superficial aspect, however. 


and the Provinces 
is the fundamental question whether 
the political machinery of Canada. 
both national and provincial, should 
be so readjusted as to make it 


sible for 


social services to be established. and 


pos 
national standards in the 
the necessary reforms carried out to 
bring Canada into line with other 
progressive democracies. Certain of 
Canada. 


British Columbia. are in advance of 


the Provinces of such as 


the average in respect of their social 


legislation, and provision for public 
welfare. The inequalities of social 


service legislation as between pro- 
vince and province have served as 
an excuse for opposing any increased 
centralization of political machinery 
in the Dominion, which might bring 
about a levelling of standards in the 
services. 


social Only the setting of 


national welfare above provincial 
interests. and the taking of a long 
rather than a short view of the prob 
lems involved. can give Canada the 


New Order which her people seek 


NATIONAL STANDARDS IN 
EDUCATION 


March, 1941 
In the bulky 


Report containing the Commission's 


volume of the Sirois 


recommendations, a short chapter of 
three pages is all that is devoted to 
the subject of education. Most of this 
space is taken up with explaining 


why education cannot be treated on 


all fours with other social services 


for whose development the Report 


recommends sweeping changes in 


Dominion-Provincial relations. 


The foregoing facts point to but 
that in 
day, we are very far from approach 


one conclusion Canada to- 
ing the ideal of equal educational 
opportunity for our Lucky 
indeed are Ww ho 
afford to rich 
Province, where economic depression 


children. 


those parents can 


choose to live in a 
educational ex- 
penditure, or keep teachers short of 
their pay; 


does not cut down 
where schooling is free 
and compulsory up to matriculation 
standard: where the health of the 
children is every 
where a 


inspected year: 


university is close at hand. 
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and access to it is not beyond thei 


means But how many Canadian 
parents are thus privileged today? 


And suffer be 


cause their parents lack these privi 


how many children 


leges? Such inequalities are incom 


with true democracy: and 


blot 


rec ord. 


patible 


they will remain = a upon 


Canada’s educational until 


some national 


standard can be set 


below 


which no area even the most 


deficient in ability —will 
fall. It is in this 


respect that the recommendations on 


tax-paying 
be allowed to 
education 


contained in the Sirois 


Report prove most disappointing. 


However. the 
that 


grants in aid of 


Sirois 


Report 


recognizes 


some Dominion 


higher edu 


cation may be desirable. “to safe 


guard and stabilize certain phases 


of education which are believed to 


be of peculiar national importance. — 


Thus. they say that “it is conceivable 


that even the Provinces might wel 


come a small Dominion 


grant for 


thei 


universities. made 


contingent 
on the maintenance over a period of 
some years of the Provincial 


to the 


grant 


same and on the 


institution. 
preservation of high academic stand 


Possibly 


grants might also assist to preserve 


ards 


such Dominion 


the tradition of academic freedom in 
those Provinces which appreciate it 
less than does the nation as a whole 
Furthermore. the Sirois Report sug 
gests that Dominion grants might be 
researe h. 


made in aid of scientific 


and 


perhaps in aid of the estab- 


National 
Is it conceivable that these 


lishment of a Library in 


Canada 
objectives are of 


desirable more 


“peculiar national importance” than 


elementary and secondary educa- 


tion?’ 


facts may 


SumMMaRY. The ‘foregoing 


be summarized in a_ series” of 
Does Canada 


or all of the followi 


questions. need any 


v- 
ig: 


\ uniform standard of compulsory 


4 


school attendance ! 


A system of universal health in- 


spection of school children? 


Teachers adequately paid by the 


standards set in other English- 


speaking countries? 


\ national salary scale and incre- 


ments for teachers? 


Equal opportunity for rural and 
attend 


school and university 7 


Viore 
sity students 
British 


urban children to high 


scholarship aid for univer- 


(along the lines of 


4 


practice} ! 


Grouping together of small rural 


school districts into larger units 


of administration? 


Dominion grants to universities? 


Report 


(Sirois recommendation } 


Dominion grants for research? 


Report 


(Sirois recommendation } 


Constitutional provision making 


Dominion grants for education 


possible. under safeguards pro- 


tecting Provincial rights of con- 


trol? 


he 


standards in education is part of the 


establishment of national 


national 
consciousness in Canada. of cultivat- 


process of strengthening 
ing loyal and effective citizenship. 
and of protecting and strengthening 


our democratic heritage 





R. S$. LAMBERT, editor, 1939-1941 


Mi Lambert 
CAAI 
although the last 


continued with the 


1941 


Iwo 


until June presumably. 
numbers do 
not contain any material directly 
attributed to him and previously he 
had written or compiled the contents 


There had 
“pamphlet” 


of nearly every issue 


been sixteen of these 
with- 
With the be 
ginning of the new publishing year 


1941-42. Volume Il 


nouncing itself as 


issues. numbered consecutively 


out volume number 


commences, an 


“the monthly 


organ” of the Canadian Association 


for Adult Education. Again we have 


a journal and an editorial outlines 


a “new editorial policy 


The executive committee de- 
sires that this journal shall become 
more of a magazine than a glorified 
pamphlet. editorial 


with comment. 


discussion helps, information 


con 
adult 
current 


cerning material suitable for 


duc ’ } 
education groups such as 


pamphlets, discussion outlines, occa- 
sional bibliographies, and news re- 
garding the progress of adult edu- 
cation across Canada. At the same 
time, it desires to serve the original 
purpose of the journal by presenting 
each month a hasic article of ap- 
proximately five thousand words on 
some outstanding Canadian problem, 
but written by who has been 
selected for his first-hand knowledge 
of the consideration. 
These writers. once selected. will be 
editorial 
they 
policy is 


one 


matter under 


given freedom to express 
The editorial 


and it 


wish. 
still fluid. 


time before we are 


what 
may be 
actually 
producing the kind of journal par- 
ticularly 
this 
suggestions from our readers. and in 
a few months we hope that we shall 
be offering such Foop For Tuoucut 
as will meet the digestive needs and 


some 


needed in the Dominion at 


time. Naturally. we welcome 


capacities of our 
in adult education. 


far-flung clientele 


The writer of this editorial did 
R. S. 


Lambert “for his skill in assembling 


not fail to pay tribute to 
and providing his material.” We 
can surmise that the flood of pam- 
phlets being produced by others was 
meeting the need for that kind of 
that the “far-flung 
of the CAAE were missing 


journal. 


information and 
clientele” 
their 

The 


standing problem” 


“basic article on an _  out- 


in the first issue 
of the revived journal was by Pro 
fessor R. M. “French 
Canada War’ —the first 


as we have noted. that 


Saunders on 
and the 
time, so far 
the relations of French-speaking and 


English-speaking Canada had been 


0G 





fully and frankly 


public ation. as 


AAE 


frequently 


treated in a ¢ 

they 
were thereafter. The editorial anti- 
cipates some dissent with Professor 
Saunders’ point of view in words 
which might well have been incor- 
porated into the masthead to protect 
all future editors: “In publishing the 


article as it stands, we refuse to 
plead guilty to a charge of political 


We feel sure that 


the constituency we 


partisanship 
serve is sufh- 


make its 
these 


ciently critical to own 


reservations, where may be 


deemed necessary i 


Volume Il. 


“Religious 


The leading article of 
Number 2. 
Peace in Canada?” and it was written 
by Dr. C. E. 
took 


zine 


was 


entitled 
Sileox. who thereafter 
on the editorship 
with the 


of the maga 
assistance of an edi- 
torial committee consisting of EK. A. 
Corbett, Neil Morrison and R. G 
Riddell. This was the first time that 
the names of the editorial com 
mittee had appeared on the mast- 
head, though there had 


been occa 


sionally casual references to such 


a committee. Dr. Silcox had spent 
many years in social and religious 
research, and manifold 
behalf of 
inter-group inter-racial 


The breadth of his 


and knowledge are reflected not only 


activities on 
the ecumenical movement. 
and friend 


ship. 


interests 


in his own contributions to the 


journal during his editor 


but in the 


term as 


articles he elicited from 


distinguished contributors Discus 


sion of the French-Canadian “ques 


Abbe 
Hous- 
dealt 


ik. G. Faludi and others 


tion” was continued by the 
Maheux of 


ing and City 
with by Dr. 


Laval University: 


Planning were 
with a passionate sense of urgency; 
Professor F. R. Scott looked into the 
future to predict what would be 


Role in World Affairs”: 


a report on health insurance services 


“Canada’s 


came from a study group in Ottawa; 


Frank Chamberlain kept readers up 


to date on developments in the field 
of broadcasting. Dr. Silcox’s editorial 
policy was well stated as he started 
year al the 
1942): 


his second post 


(September. 


Naturally. it is 
editors to 


the desire of the 
this 
when the 


stress in organ 


Canadian problems, ot 


problems of foreign countries are 
treated, to make the approach essen- 
tially Canadian. We hope, too, to pro- 
vide articles which will be primarily 
helpful to study groups, thus fulfill- 
ing the obvious duties of a magazine 
devoted to the promotion of adult 
education. . . . It is particularly 
difficult to secure articles by experts 
which are vital, 


essentially dis- 


and yet definitely con- 


progress. We 


believe that we have achieved no in- 


passionate 


cerned with future 
considerable success in the past year, 
trust that we shall maintain 

standards 


and we 
the high 


already set 


which we have 


In time of war, a magazine of this 
kind can be of assistance in helping 
to promote the nation’s war effort, 
especially 
think 
struction, for it is quite as important 
for us to envisage the kind of world 


we are fighting for as to know whom 


as it helps its readers to 


through problems of recon- 


wy 





we are fighting against. In provid 
ing material along these lines, it is 
impossible, of course, not to venture 
One of the 


fundamental principles in adult edu- 


on dangerous ground, 


cation is that those who are studying 
problems should be given a variety 
of points of view and thus be helped 
to see the factors in a given situation 
which are of outstanding importance 


This 


times highly 


makes it necessary to treat at 


controversial subjects. 
Perhaps controversial questions alone 
are seriously worth discussion. but 
it is important that. in our treatment 
of controversial matters. we do not 
allow our journal to take a partisan 


blue 


any- 


or sectarian attitude. or to 


pencil, in articles submitted. 
that 


serenity 


thing disturbs our dogmatic 


NEW HORIZONS 
Fully 


requirements 


conforming to Dr. Sileox’s 


dealing with a_ vital 


Canadian problem, written by an 


expert, and = definitely concerned 


Mar 
“Welfare Services for 
(Ov« tober. 


with future 


was Ir 


progress 
garet Strong s 
the Canadian 


1942) 


People” 


In conclusion. she says 


May we restate the principles upon 


whic h we believe welfare services for 
the Canadian people should be de- 


veloped 7 It is cleat 


increasingly 
that to fight fascism is not a short- 
task In our future 
order we are determined not to toler 
ate the 


which breed poverty and war 


time military 


economic and social evils 


this 


conviction 


reach the 
central 


From premise, we 


that our govern 


ment, just as it has accepted respon- 
sibility for 
abroad, 


conducting the wats 


must accept responsibility 
also for a democratic public welfare 
program at home. 
ask for permanent 


federal responsibility for a national 


Specifically we 
complete and 


employment service. for planned 
migration, for special training and 
re-training projects, for an all-over 
works program, and for 


relief, by 


residual 


general 
which we mean aid to the 


idle and needy. 


Where the provincial authority fits 
into the picture is a question which 
of CO- 


If we are to have 


must be clarified in a spirit 
operative enquiry. 
national unity and personal freedom. 
our governments must get together 
Each province will find a way to 
work through its own particular form 


of low al 


last analysis. it is a sound community 


government. For, in the 


life which we need if our Canadian 
standards are to survive and develop 


Public back 


home and the participation of the 


welfare has its roots 


local group in planning with its 


representatives in the provincial 
legislature and in carrying out the 
actual welfare program is essential. 
Public education, public health, pub- 
lic welfare, all controlled in a 


measure from above yet. all three. 
depend upon the active participation 


of the 


munity. 


members of the whole com- 


This is our program, and looking 


toward the inevitable post-war re- 
alignments, it is one which calls for 
realistic analysis right now. So we 
may learn to reconcile national and 
effort. avoid the 


and 


local totalitarian 


state. promote those services 


which make for peace and security 


, 
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Signitcant because it expressed 


the simmering excitement and op 
which 
the CAAF 
Ontario, in 
Donald 


Horizons 


days. 


boil at 


timism of those came 
full 
conterence in 
May. 1943. 


Cameron. “Towards 


March. 1943). 


to a rolling 
London. 
is the article by 


New 


which began 


Vy 


twenty 


the 
they 


view ol next ten or 
is that 
to be years in which it is good to 


bye 


pioneering 


own 
years are going 
alive—times when the spirit of 


and adventure will have 


its since out 
the 
wilderness. It will 
for the 


industry. 


grealest resurgence 


forefathers blazed trails 


North 


he a 


across 
American 
time of opportunity 
the field of 
commerce, and social planning such 
It will 


be a time of SO) ial engineering more 


courageous In 


as the world has never seen. 
vast, more important and more signi 


ficant than the era of mechanical 


engineering which developed from 


the Industrial 


The 


a revolution in men’s thinking and 


Revolution. 


social revolution of today is 


in their standards of values. It 
fundamental a 
did the 


change from the work of the indi- 


represents just as 


change in our society as 
vidual craftsman of a hundred years 
ago to that of the 


production machine of 


intricate mass 
today—in 
is the 
next logical step in world evolution 
after the Revolution. It 


is an attempt to distribute the pro- 


fact. today’s social revolution 


Industrial 


ducts of a mass production of an 
into an economy 
That is the 


Sc ial 


economy of scarcity 


of abundance greatest 


thinking since 
the invention of Christianity 


revolution in 


C. E. SUCOX, editor, 1941-1943 


rhe 


result 


did 


in large ideas and 


ferment of those years 
merely 


but 


not 


fine words also in some very 


practical experiments with methods 
and techniques of adult education. 


Here are a few of them. 


RURAL FILM CIRCUITS 
May, 1942 


An experiment in bringing motion 


pictures about Canada at war to 
do 
this 
Film Board 
1942, forty 

16 


were in 


audiences which normally 
filmes. 
the 


By 


rural 
was launched 
National 
April 1, 


theatres. 


not see 
winter by 
of Canada. 
travelling using mm. 
portable projectors, 


section of the Domin- 


opera- 
tion in every 
kach month over two hundred 


fifty 


attend these rural showings. 


ion. 


and thousand persons now 


Cooperating with the Film Board 
the Office of Public 
and the Canadian Council of Educa- 


are Information. 


tion for Citizenship. In addition, 


eight provincial Departments of Edu- 





cation and seven University Depart 
ments of Extension are assisting 


Each circuit plays approximately 


twenty communities, returning to the 


same community each month on a 
given day. There are afternoon 
showings for children and evening 
ones for adults. Community parti- 
cipation has proved encouraging: 
already locally sponsored talks and 
forum discussions are being pre- 
sented at the same time as the film 
showings 


The projectionists serve remote 
districts by train, by automobile, and 
sometimes, during snow storms, by 
sleigh. Where electric power is not 
available, generating units are used. 


In general, the circuits have been 
restricted entirely to rural areas 
Only here and there are villages or 
towns of as many as one thousand 
inhabitants included. The films 
therefore go to regions which do not 
usually see motion pictures, in fact 
one report from the Lac St. Jean 
district in Quebec states that over 
ninety per cent of the audience had 


never heard or seen a sound film 


before 


“SO-ED” IN THE Y.M.C.A. 
June, 1942 


One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the adult education pro- 
gram of the Canadian Y.M.C.A. in 
the past two years, has been the 
growth of a colorful and rather 
unique program, popularly known as 
So-Ed. 


So-Ed (which is an abbreviation 
of Social Education). is a series of 
informal education courses which 
are focused on the needs of young 
people living in present day society. 
These courses differ from the tradi 
tional courses offered by the Asso 


ciation to young men and women by 
the context into which they have been 
organized. While there is consider- 
able variety in this organization, 
there is a rough pattern which is 
easily distinguishable, and can be 
stated briefly, as follows: So-Ed 
meets once a week for six weeks. 
The evening’s program is divided 
into three periods, the first of which 
is a lecture-discussion period, the 
second being instruction in recrea- 
tional and cultural leisure-time acti- 
vities, and the third a social period 
in which there are games, folk-dances 
and modern dancing. In one evening 
the So-Ed member is able to take 
part in a serious discussion, learn 
and develop a hobby skill, and 
participate in a party. 


While still in the experimental 
stages So-kd has spread rapidly 
through the Y.M.C.A.s in Canada. 
During the past winter, nineteen 
associations conducted So-Ed_pro- 
grams with a total registration of 
approximately three thousand young 
men and women. 


A COMMISSION ON YOUTH 
November, 1942 


The National Council of the Cana- 
dian Y.M.C.A. has announced the 
appointment of R. E. G. Davis, 
Secretary of the Personnel Division 
of the National Council, to the posi- 
tion of Director of the Commission 
set up by the Y.M.C.A. to study the 
problems of Canadian Youth in the 
War and Post-War Period. 


The Commission, which is undet 
the Chairmanship of Dr. Sidney E. 
Smith. President of the University 
of Manitoba, is expected to make a 
close study of the problems facing 
Canadian youth today and in the 
post-war period. The findings of the 
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Commission are expected to be of 
great value to thousands of Canadian 
youth will find 
and turmoil 


who themselves in 


uncertainty in the next 


few year®rs. 


CARLETON COLLEGE * 
February, 1943 


Carleton College had its origin in 
a conversation between two gentle 
men who happened to meet on a 
street Ottawa. The 
versation turned upon the question 


corner in con 
of the influx into the city of so man 
young people, many of whom doubt 
less had not completed their educa 
tion, who had been practically forced 
work 
Could anything be done for them by 
them to 


by circumstances into wat! 


way continue 
their 


The their 
was that an inquiry 
and it was found that in 
1939 a small committee of the 
Ottawa Y.M.C.A. had studied the 
question with respect to the normal 


of assisting 
education 7 


result of conversation 
instituted 


1938 and 


was 


population of young people in Ot 
They had them the 
example of Sir Williams 
College. Montreal. Consideration of 
the matter had 
broke out. It 


call together such of the same group 


tawa. before 


Ceo! ge 


ceased when Wal 


was decided then to 


as were available and to go into the 
question again thoroughly with re 


spect to the new circumstances 
After a series of meetings it was 

finally decided to make an effort to 

start a offering 


college two-veal 


*The most interesting thing about this 


that no mention is made of 
Dr. H. M. Tory, founder and first presi- 
dent of Carleton. The 


clusion to be drawn is 


account 1s 


that Dr. Tory 


himself must have written it! 


inevitable con- 


courses in Arts, provided financial 
backing could be obtained. It was 
agreed from the start that it would 
have to be an organization indepen- 


dent of the Y.M.C.A. because of the 


financial problems involved. 


When registration opened on Sep- 
tember 14, 1942, it was anticipated 
that probably one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty regis- 
tered, that these mainly 
in the freshman year corresponding 


might be 
would be 


to the Upper School course in the 
Ontario collegiates. To the 
surprise of 
with it, 


seven hundred, with a special de- 


great 
everybody associated 


the registration ran to over 


mand for subjects in the language 


group. Large classes were registered 
in Spanish, 
the other registrations being quite 
of the normal kind. 


Russian and German. 


The whole bd | heme has worked as 
smoothly as if it had been going 
for years. It will become a perma- 


nent fixture for Ottawa as it is 


certainly supplying a long-felt want. 


LONDON CONFERENCE, 1943 


Older members of the CAAE still 
refer to the conference in 
sort of 
Manifesto 
adult 
tables 
of testimony to the tribes of Israel. 


We think the 


reprinting in its 


London 
awed tones as if it 


Mount 


issued 


were a 
Sinai, and to the 
there as if it were to 
education in Canada as the 
document is worth 
entirety, not only 
and historical inter- 
to the think- 
ing that lay behind all the activities 


of the 


journal, for 


for its intrinsi« 


est. but also as a key 
Association. including its 


years after. 





MANIFESTO 


The 
Adult 
challenge of 


Canadian Association for 


Education confronting — the 
events, in its 


May. 1943. 


desires to affirm its stand in regard 


world 
annual convention of 
to the basic issues of the crisis and 
to call upon all interested individuals 
to share with the Asso- 
educational task 
and strengthening those 


and gxroups 


ciation the urgent 


of creating 


attitudes and understandings upon 


Canadian and world 


founded 


which a new 


society can be 


The CAAE that in this 


day of total war and total challenge. 


belies es 


academic aloofness and neutrality are 
not enough and that it is obliged to 
declare itself categorically upon those 
basic issues of human principle 
which underlie the social and econo- 
mic, and spiritual problems of our 


times. 


The CAAF 


adherence to the 


therefore aflirms its 


following prin- 


‘ iples > 


(a) The principle of total and mutual 
responsibility——of each for all and all for 
both as between persons 
between nations. This must be 
towards the 


each and as 

made 
eriminal or 
underprivileged individual and the guilty 


or underprivileged 


operative even 


nation 


(b) Social controls and planning are 
this 
social responsibility. Planning need not 


a necessary expression of seTise of 
involve governmental owner- 


over. or 


necessarily 
thip of, control 
ference with, economic enterprises. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that the area 
of publie ownership and control should 
be extended in those enterprises 
essential to human and 
individual enterprise is unable or un- 
willing to operate in the public interest. 
It is still more desirable that the 
of voluntary cooperative activity in every 
field should be increased. 


active inter- 


most 


w elfare, where 


area 


©) Human beings are ends, not 


means. Planning must be combined with 


such local and community participation 


and democratic vigilance as to prevent 
the regimentation and frustration of the 
human personality. Social efficiency and 
them- 


human 


ends in 
selves but are for the sake of 
dignity fulfilment. 


social security are not 


and personal 


(d) Efficient 


munity, and not 


service to the com- 


social privilege, 
rights, 
status of the in- 


financial 
should determine the 
dividual. 


power or property 


‘e) The greater importance of 
sumption over production as the deter- 
mining factor in economic activity must 
be reasserted. Consumption goals, such 
as meeting decent standards of nutrition 
and housing, should be the main in- 
centive of economic life. 


(f) Social goals take precedence over 
individual and sectional purposes of 
profit, or advantage. This principle 
asserts itself in time of war and must be 
maintained for the winning of the peace. 
(,reat collective purposes of social 
security, world nutrition, slum clearance, 
reforestation, soil conservation, ete., are 
emphatically necessary as binding forces 
uniting our people, motivating economic 
life, and giving dynamic 
planning and to the effort 
employment. 


content lo 


after full 


(g) Neither the old individualism nor 
the newer mass-collectivism but a_ re- 
lationship of voluntary cooperation. 
which balances rights with responsi- 
bilities, is the basic pattern of the emer- 
gent social order. Such a relationship of 
voluntary cooperation has a place for 
central planning and control as 
for the legitimate liberties and 
pr'ses of the individual. In the 
national sphere it 
ligations of a 
defence 


well as 
enter- 
inter- 
supports the ob- 
collective system for 
and for the maintenance of 


“ orld peace. 


The CA AE will seek the coopetra- 


tion of all individuals and organiza- 


tions who endorse these principles in 


formulating and executing a whole- 


hearted campaign of public educa- 


tion directed towards the winning 


of a people's war and a people's 
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CITIZENS’ FORUM 
The practical result of the London 


( onference 
of the 


into 


Conference was another 


where the evangelistic zeal 


Manifesto was translated con- 
educational 
“Canada in the Post-War 
is told 


October. 


crete plans for a new 
project on 


World.” 
For THOUGHT 


in Foop 


1943: 


The story 


for 


Most conferences begin with the 
question: what do we think? 
of them arrive 
question: what shall we 
Macdonald 


“Education 


Some 
at the 
4 The 


Conference 


eventually 
do 
College on 
Reconstruction” be- 


For the 


delegates had met to plan a campaign 


for 
gan the other way round. 


of education on the problems of the 


post-war period which vitally con- 
At the beginning 
knew that the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


cern Canadians. 


of the conference they 


was prepared to produc ea series of 
weekly broadcasts on this theme. The 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
had the pre- 
paration of study material to be used 


cation commissioned 


in connection with each broadcast. 
The National Film 
to suggest appropriate films which 


be 


Film Libraries. 


SJoard was ready 


could obtained from Regional! 
. The purpose of 
the conference was to plan how all 
these facilities could be combined in 
a concerted educational campaign. 
and how various organizations repre- 


sented there could fit in. 


of 


Coun il 


Thanks to the vision 
the Canadian 


members 
of of Educa- 
tion for Citizenship, the calling of 
the conference was made _ possible. 
lt was a simple matter to enlist the 
cooperation of educational bodies in 
the 
A pproa hes to other organ- 

early made it apparent 


every province and in armed 


services. 


izations 


2 
, 


that this was the type of program 


people had been waiting for. 

The conference, planned originally 
for 100 people, grew out of all pro- 
portion. Eager calls in the last week 
demanded places for people who in- 
sisted on being to 
That they did their 
expense was guarantee of 
That there were 
inevitable. In the 
120 organizations were repre- 


allowed 
at 


come. 
all 


si) 


own 
a their 
serious interest. 


some aps was 
end, 
sented by 165 people, who went away 
enthusiastically committed to  sup- 
porting the program of Education for 


Reconstruction. 


Leonard Harman’s comments give 
some indication of the kind of ideal- 


ism on which the enthusiastic com- 


mitments were based: 


Inthis new educational project which 
engaged the attention of the recent 
Macdonald College Conference, we 
have the possibility in urban Canada 
and the armed of a 
counterpart of National Farm Radio 
Forum which for two years has been 


all 


among forces 


serving many rural areas in 


provinces. 


We are seeking a means of organ- 
izing thousands of people for group 
discussion on subjects of reconstruc- 
tion concerning which they ultimately 
should take action. The whole drive 
of the project should be with this 
end in view. The project is not 
merely a glorified series of broad- 
casts receiving extraordinary pub- 
licity. It is not merely a series of pam- 
phlets which bear some relation to 
the broadcasts. It not 


having isolated people each listen 
zg peo} 


merely 


is 


casually in his own home. 


We must arrange meetings within 
which people will participate. As 
educators we must tell these meetings 
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a few of the things we think; but we 
must seek for the many things the 
people think. Who shall say that 
they are less likely to be right than 
wes 
In October, 

introduced to a 
Hunter 


1943. we 


new 


were also 


editor. Jean 
herself 


“Under New 


Morrison presented 
in an editorial entitled 


Management”: 


When a restaurant displays a sign 
like this in its 
the appeal to formerly 


windows, one senses 
disgruntled 
customers for another chance. Things 
have coffee will no 
longer be cold: the menus will intro- 
little that horrible 
known as chocolate 


changed: the 
duce a variety: 
dessert blanc 


mange will be banished. 


THOUGHT 
How- 


know, our 


In this issue Foop For 
is “under new management”. 
ever, as far as we 
customers are not disgruntled with 


bill of We should 


invent a sign of our own to indicate 


the former fare. 
that the new management recognizes 
the high standard set by the previous 
incumbents, best to 
reputation of the 


and will do its 


live up to the 
house. 


Mrs. 


optimism which reminds us of Mrs. 


Morrison 


continues with an 


Plumptre and with a searching open- 


mindedness as to the nature of her 
task: 


It would be 
Editorial 
ideas matter of fact we are 
full of But we don’t 
to force them indiscriminately 
Rather we you 
to tell us what changes, if any, you 


unnatural if the new 


Committee 
As a 


them. 


had no new 


wish 
upon 
readers. 


our want 


would like to see in this magazine. 


Write us briefly about what you 


think the magazine should be like. 
What additional features might be 
included? What suggestions would 
make about its style and 
tents? Would you like to have a 
readers forum where letters of gen- 
eral interest can be printed? We shall 
welcome your frank reactions. 


you con- 


There is no record of the readers’ 
“frank But 
where Mrs. Morrison must have felt 
that had found the 


her questions about 


reactions.” from some- 


she answer to 


what changes 
We 


wonder if she discovered the para- 


the readers would like to see. 


graph hidden away in the pages of 
ADULT Learninc of February, 1939 
days!—in 
Professor B. A. 


Dalhousie 


those remote pre-war 
an article written by 


Fletcher of 
entitled 


University 


“Growing Points in Adult 


Education”: 


\ magazine such as ADULT LEARN- 
ING, disseminating ideas among the 
initiators of adult 
forms an essential 


education, 
function. I can 
totally 
This 
would not be for 
teachers and administrators, but for 
the rank and file. for the 
sumers,” of adult 
would give it a 

attract the ordinary man. 
the “New World” or 
Leisure.” It 
tions 


per- 
also see a place for a 
different type of publication. 
publication 


“con- 
education. I 
title that would 
such as 
“Life and 
would contain sec- 
material to assist all 
adult 


sections on 


with 


types of education groups: 


parent education, on 
economics. on the cooperative move- 
ment, on drama. on craft 


books. on 


and 


work, on 
of health 

with a 
generous allowance of pictures and 
diagrams. 


the cultivation 


beauty. and so on. 
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Chapter III 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 1944-1956 


s| he 


Morrison 


look” 


evolved = for 


Mrs. 
FOR 
help of Mr. 
which 
October, 


“new which 

lk oop 
THoucntr with the 
Stuart Griffiths, 


the world in 


startled 
1944, 
fully as radical as anything dreamed 
Dior! And het 


editorial makes it clear that its new 


and 


was 
up by Christian 


gaiety is in conformity with a con- 
sumer appeal in line with Professor 


Fletcher's suggestions: 


OUR NEW FACE 
like 
every now and then to present a new 
face to the world. 


Magazines, women, are apt 


there is 


And 


Usually 


a definite purpose behind this. 


so it is In our case. 
We hope our 


design will be 


present size and 


attractive and 


than our 


more 


more readable previous 


rather sober appearance. Yet these 
are merely superficial aspects of the 
change. Basically we believe we 
taken a further step toward 
the objective of making Foop ror 
THOUGHT 


and 


have 


leaders 
kinds of 


Canada 


indispensable to 

participants in all 

adult education 
We want 


you 


activity in 
this to be a 
you must 
low al 


Forum 


magazine 
have, whether 


f arm 


knou 
you are a Forum or 
Citizens rural 
minister, president of a Home and 
School Club. a librarian, or an edu- 


( ation 


member, a 


ofheer in the services. 
Here’s what we shall try to accom- 
plish in these pages: 
Stimulate thought about the wider 


pattern of adult 


education within 


which so 
their 


many organizations play 


distinctive parts. 
various 
organizations are doing in the way 


Carry news about what 
of adult education: analyse the most 
effective techniques in use. 

Keep servicemen in touch not only 
with the latest 
rehabilitation. but 
thought 
front. 


Provide 


developments — in 
with significant 


and activity on the home 


guidance for 
those who are giving leadership in 


{ itizens 


practical 


Forum, and 
other types of discussion groups ot 
educational 


Forum, Farm 
clubs. 
Present information 
on developments leading to an en- 
during peace. 


bac keround 


Sort out and bring to your atten- 
tion the books, pamphlets and films 
which you may find stimulating and 
useful. 

This month we make a beginning. 
Phere will certainly be improvements 

¥ 
give a preview of the shape of things 
We hope you ll like the 


FOR THOUGHT. 


to make as we go along. but this will 


to come. 


new Foop and 


pro- 
Above all. we 
send us 


mote its use. hope 


you will what suggestions 


you may have about its purpose 


form and contents 


substantially the 


“new face” of 1944 remained 


same for the next 


eleven years. The size of the maga- 
zine was reduced to the present 81, 
x 514. There were 48 pages instead 
of the 24 of the 


and the 


previous larger 


format paper used was a 





rough stock which gave the pocket- 
size journal a bulky look, promising 
The black- 


design 


a good 15 cents’ worth. 


and-white-on-red cover was 


striking; it provided for a picture 


illustrative of some item of the con 


tents and for the printing of the 
There 
were pictures inside as well as out, 
both 


In addition to 


titles of one or two articles. 


line drawings and half-tones. 


four or five short 


articles by named authors. there 
were departments devoted to parti- 
cular topics indicated by special 


headings 


The changes in this design made 
by successive editors were evolution 
The 


covet 


ary rather than revolutionary 


color on the 


background 
changed from month to month in- 
stead of being consistently red; the 


cover design was simplified some- 


what: the masthead and title 


page 


were redesigned to allow more 


Editorial 
Board and the table of contents: the 


flexibility in listing the 


names of the departments and the 
design of their headings have altered 
from time to time; a glossier paper 
to allow better reproduction of half- 
tones replaced the book stock, 


sulting in a slimmer model: the type 


face changed at least twice with 


shifts of printers (As these changes 


occurred. the least radical of them 


may not even have been noticed by 


the readers; the physical appearance 
of the journal has never been the 
most important thing about it to its 


faithful 


friends 


Not long after the new format was 
adopted the editor received a letter 


which must have been quite a shock: 


“What a title: Foop For Tuoucurt! 
A stale old hand-me-down. It sug- 
gests some stuffy Victorian preach- 
ment, the ruminating vicars cornet 
in the parish magazine. selected gems 
from the weekly debates of the 
Mutual Improvement Society. the 
‘aids to conversation’ printed on the 
back side of the menu 
some American Ladies 


Club.” 
With characteristi« 


card at 
Lecture and 
Luncheon 


flexibility. the 


editor accepted the challenge and 


announced a contest for a new name: 


Since this magazine was first 
started, five years ago, it has under- 
gone quite a marked 


both style and contents. 


evolution in 
Perhaps we 
do need a new name to signal our 


new pu! pose. 


The gauntlet has been flung down. 
We pick it up, and toss it to you. 
our readers. What do you think 
this magazine should be called? 

We hereby 
cash for the name which in_ the 
opinion of the Editorial Board will 
best 
worn 


offer ten dollars in 


replace our apparently time 


“Foop For THoucut™ 


The result of the contest was sur- 


prisit for two reasons: first. be 


ig 
cause there was a good response to 
the appeal for names—48 were sug- 
gested: secondly. because the idea 


rallied the 
title to 


of changing the name 


supporters of the present 
hitherto unsuspected enthusiasm: 
months 
nounced a contest for a 


Three ago. when we arn- 


new name. 


we were under the impression that 


our present title had outlived its 





usetulness Immediately an outers 
simmered down to two 
schools of thought: (a) For 
THOUGHT apt and 


a good name 


arose. which 
Foop 
a good name 


such 


inviting: and Foop 


THOUGHT is not 


but people know the magazine unde 


this masthead and value it highly. 


confuse everyone by chang 
ing ¢ The final test « when a 
ballot was taken at the Winnipeg 
Conference. to see how opinion stood 
the 120 adult 
present The 


favor 


Ww hy 


ame 


among educationists 
there 
whelmingly 


FOR 


vote 
of 
We 


was over! 


mn retaining 


Foop THOUGHT bow to 
popular opinion 

We hasten to assure you that ou 
test held faith. 1 
submitted the Edi- 


we hav e 


was in good 
to 


them 


names were 


torial Board From 


selected the one which seemed in our 


the best 
he 


award 


opinion 


shall 


Even though we 
not changing to it at pre- 
sent. the of $10.00 goes to 
Dr. C. H. Stearn of Hamilton for 
submitting the name Tomorrow. The 
Editorial Board was delighted at the 


We take it 


you. our 


wide an 


response as 
that 
a deep interest in Foop For 
THOUGHT, 


sibility 


indication readers. 


have 
and a feeling of respon 


for its continued success 


The editorial statement of purpose 


which coincided with the new format 
had 
hitherto been explic itly stated in the 


the 


gave away the fact. which not 


had a 


the 


journal, that editor new 


clientele to consider men in 


uniform. Large numbers of Foon 
For THoucut were being purchased 


} 





EDITORS 
1946—1956 


JEAN WOODSWORTH 
1946-1947 


ELEANOR GRAHAM 
1953-1954 


HARRIET ROUILLARD . 


1947-1953 


EDITH FOWKE 
1950-1951 


ELIZABETH LOOSLEY 
1954- 





Conspicuous by her absence from 


this gallery is JEAN MORRISON 


who was editor from 1943 to 1946 


No picture was available 








Editorial Board 


The following persons have 
generously contributed time and 
interest to FOOD FOR THOUGHT: 
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Chairman 1953- 
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ALEX SIM 
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by the Canadian Legion Educational 
and to the 
hat 1944-45, the cir- 


culation of the magazine reached its 


Services distributed 


Fore es. yeal 


all-time high. nearly 7000. 


It is impossible to go back through 
the Fooo For Tuovucut of the war 
years without being impressed, not 
by the 


which expressed 


and excite 
itself 
the 


adult education. but also by 


only stimulation 


ment in so 


field of 


the un- 


much new activity in 
failing tone of optimism and faith in 
the If the thought of 


defeat the 


future the 
of 


minds 


possibility in 


did 


| here is not 


wal 


crossed any it not 


Cross 
the pages of the print 
even any emphasis on the conduct 
of the war, even on the part which 
adult education had to play in main 


the of 
lo 


taining morale the armed 


References ly ( orbett's 


fore | ie! 


trips to visit troops in camps both 


in Canada and abroad or a discussion 


of the use oft oT 


group discussion in the 


forces less submerged 


talk 


full employment after the war, better 


ol 


more of 


by community organization. 
housing, a new deal for agriculture. 


a national library. et The account 
ing of the part adult education did 
play in maintaining military morale 
Has anyone ever studied 


Was it 


adult education which sustained civi- 


came later 


its part in civilian morale? 


lian morale. or was it civilian 


morale, responding to the challenge 
of the war, which provided the yeast 


that fermented in adult education? 


2 ‘ 


NEW MODEL 
The following excerpts from an 
article by Watson Thomson 
1945) the 
times: 
Whether 


not. 


(January. 


express temper of the 


ol 
no doubt 


fact 


wal 


the 
that 
serves the useful purpose of bringing 


we approve 


ol there is 


us to our senses in a number of ways. 
It 


One of these is about education. 
used to be that whether man 
woman learned more than the three 
R’s or entirely 
affair. he 


to mind his own business 


a or 


not was his private 


about which was entitled 

The war has disposed of that com 
fortable illusion. In war. it becomes 
that all 


about 


a matter of public interest 


citizens should understand 
rationing, price-controls and salvage. 
as well as have some general idea as 
It has 


national 


is all about 
of 
of 


to what the war 


also become a matter 


that 
young 


importance tens thousands 


of should he 


come competent mec hani Ss Or radio- 


our men 
technicians, the possessors of a great 
variety of delicate and highly modern 
skills. And for such 
has been a far greater effort in adult 
the broke out 
than ever before in Canada’s history. 


reasons there 


education since wal 
And much of this is going to con- 
after the The kind of 
peace we are likely to have will still 
leave us in 


tinue war. 
world of turmoil and 
tensions, the kind of world in which. 
for shall 
science-minded, technically compe- 
tent population and a citizenry not 
just verbally, but socially and_poli- 
tically. literate. 


a 


even survival. we need a 


(Indeed, it is beginning to come 
clear that to get rid of war what we 


need is not to dream about and pine 


for a state of heavenly peacefulness, 
but to accept the kind of peace which 


is extremely like war. in its urgent 


) 





and streamlined drive towards a 


clearly-defined national or inter 
national goal.) 

lo meet this new 
which the merely 
emphasized. adult education has had 


to a quire new 


social situation. 


present war has 
methods, new pro- 
grams and a new philosophy. To 
take the philosophy first, that can be 
described as social from 
individualistic) and activist (not edu 
cation for sake. but 


Let’s see what 


(as distinct 


education's 
education for action) 
that means. 

From this outline 
adult 
surprise anyone to 


i the new social 
philosophy of education, _ it 
should not 
that adult 


concerned with communities as with 


learn 
education is as much 


individuals The community situa 
tion is of interest to adult education 
that. as 
beings. individuals, ot 


just don’t make 


hecause it believes isolated 


small groups. 


sense Isolation is 


foolishness and misery. People make 
related to the 
context of their 


And they make good sense only when 


sense only as social 


or community lives. 
that relationship is. as we said, an 
active, responsible one. 

With such a vision of communities. 
adult 


ested in 


education is intensely inter- 
community 
where it has a 


center of 


helping every 
towards the point 
permanent responsibility 
for this kind of active and coopera- 
tive intelligence. That means a place 
where such things can be focussed 
a Community Center; and a group 
of socially-minded citizens who may 
be called a Community Council. 
lhe responsibilities of adult edu- 
with the 


bring 
ring 


cation do not end com- 


munity. It must into every 


home if possible. the clearest and 
picture of the 
world events and world issues of the 


day. 


most accurate great 


The house of 198 College Street, Toronto, now no longer standing, formerly occupied by the 
Royal Canadian Institute, where the CAAE had its offices until the spring of 1946 
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POSTWAR DEFLATION 
The 


followed 


early post-war years which 


were hard ones as the de 


cline in circulation due to the can- 
cellation of the large block orders 
for the Forces coincided with rising 


First the 


costs number of issues 


was cut from nine or ten to eight a 
year and, a year or two later, the 
price was reluctantly raised from $1 
a year (15 


cents a copy) to $2 a 


January. 


year (25 cents a copy}. new 


price went into effect in 


1948, 


until the 


and has remained the same 
present 

The Fooo For Tuoucurtr of 1944- 
45 had departments on rehabilitation 
and the problems of peace especially 
intended for its readers in uniform. 
These were dropped after that year. 
Other special sections which were con- 
tinued for some time were Leader- 
ship Guidance, Citizens’ Forum and 
Farm Forum news and views, and 
Book, Pamphlet, and Film reviews. 
Of these Leadership Guidance was 
the first casualty, after having ap- 
peared fitfully for about five years. 


It had 


terial on such things as committee 


contained much useful ma- 


procedures, the organization of dif- 


ferent kinds of meetings, the use of 


parliamentary procedure, group dis- 


cussion and the newer findings of 
The 


regular sections devoted to Farm and 


research in group dynamics. 
Citizens’ Forum disappeared in 1952. 
although the readers were not allowed 
to forget their continuing existence. 
Farm Forum especially has been sub- 


jected to the glare of publicity re- 


from its evaluation § by 


The Film 


also carried news of 


sulting 


UNESCO. section which 


film councils. 
almost dis- 


We must 


rural circuits, etc.. has 


appeared in recent years 
that these abandoned 


assume were 


either because interest in these sub- 
jects had shifted elsewhere in the 
adult field. or 


other more specialized organs were 


education because 


providing the material more ade- 
quately. 

In the meantime. the section of 
news and notes has grown steadily. 
revealing a continually widening net- 
work of connections built up by the 


CAAE. The 


panded somewhat during the editor- 


editorial section ex- 
ship of Mrs. Rouillard whose com- 
ments ranged far and wide. Though 
she did attempt to 
of them to 


relate most 


adult education § in 
Canada, on which the magazine was 
supposed to focus. the connections 


were sometimes rather tenuous! 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


It will be remembered that when 
Foop For THoucut had gone back 
to being a journal, after its brief 
essay into the pamphlet form, it had 
for a while clung to the principle of 
presenting in each issue one longish 
article treating a single topic fairly 


fully. 


become shorter and more numerous. 


Gradually the articles had 


After the adoption of the new format 
this tendency was accentuated. Some 


subjects were obviously worthy of 


more extended and more unified 


treatment than could be given in 
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one or even several short articles by 


different people. 
Various efforts to this difh- 


tried. 


meet 


culty were Longer articles 


were broken up and printed in in- 
such as Dr. Corbett’s 


History of Adult 


Series of articles by differ- 


stalments, 
“Short 

in 1947. 
ent people were planned so that to- 
they 


Education” 


gether might cover a subject 
fairly adequately, such as the series 
on Adult Armed 


Forces, between February and May. 


1949, or the series on public rela- 


Education in the 


tions for organizations during 1951. 


52, later reprinted as the pamphlet. 
Let's Tell People. 


a few 


There have been 


rather protracted debates 


The special issues up to the present one 


have been 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS WORLD CITIZEN, 
November, 1948 


"GROUP RELATIONS IN CANADA, 
October, 1949 


THE ARTS IN CANADA, May, 1950 
*PARENT EDUCATION, November, 1951 
NEWCOMERS TO CANADA, January, 1953 


*THE FAMILY IN CANADA, March, 1954 


"Copies still available in limited quantities 





some spontaneous, some organized 

notably the one following the state- 
ment by Professor Marcus Long in 
November, 1952, on “The 


Behind Today’s Problems”. or the 


Issues 
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195] 


menting on the article by Sit 


series in the spring of com- 
John 
Maud on “The Significance of Adult 
Education” 

The 


articles on 


concentration of 
different 


same topic in the 


several 
aspects of the 


same issue has 


been used several times and from it 


finally evolved the device of the 


“special issue”.* These were “out- 


size” issues on fairly large subjects 


of wide interest. on which there was 
not much material available or easily 
accessible, and for which there were 
open channels for wider distribution 
than the 


usual circulation of the 


magazine. The subject of concentra- 
tion was treated from various angles 
by different writers so that the total 


result would be a fairly complete 


coverage. Everything in the issue 


was related to that subject. such as 
usually lists 


reviews and and 


of films. 


the same 


news. 
books 


and pamphlets on 


were included. 


Foop For 


official 


Association for 


fHoucnt, being the 
Canadian 


Adult Education. has 


journal of the 


always devoted some space to the 


Associations business. including 


even a few restrained and infrequent 


references to its financial support 
or lack thereof. 1950 the 


report of the Association’s biennial 


Since 


spring conferences have provided 


the material for the 
October. 


issues of the 


following thus obviating 
the necessity of publishing a separate 
conference report. In these confer- 
ence issues have appeared some of 


the most interesting information and 


discussion of adult education phil- 


osophy and program. But this sort 


of information and discussion is 
continuous and cannot possibly be 
treated adequately in a resumé of 


this kind. Adult 


trade unions, in the cooperatives, in 


education in the 


university extension departments. in 


the adult education divisions of 
provincial departments of education, 
in local school systems, in voluntary 
organizations, in prisons, in libraries 

all these and others occur again 
and again. We have already recorded 
some of their beginnings. Now we 
must confine ourselves, in the space 
we have left. to outlining briefly some 
of the chief threads of interest which 
For 


into the 


have been spun by Foop 


PHouGHT to be woven 


fabric of adult education by these 


busy weavers 





Joint Planning Commission 


One of the offspring of the CAAE. 
from birth 
like Henry 
teeth. is 


which vigorous 


that. 


was so) 
that we 
IV. it 


the Joint Planning Commission. Its 


might say 


was born with four 


conception was described by Harry 


Avison in January. 1947: 


AA 
good part in bringing its 


into full co 


In those (war years the (¢ 
played a 
member organizations 
operation with government agencies 
and in initiating programs for publi 
Best 
programs are, ol 
with 


listening groups, but 


information known of these 


course. the two 
their extensive 
there 


projec ts 


radio forums 
were as 
well many other involving 
and 
helped to 
advance the common cause 

The end of the 
shift 


consultation 


films. publications. conferences 


training which 


courses 
war brought a 
natural of emphasis and the 
adult 
widely recog 
that the CAAI 
with the Canadian 
Council on Education for Citizenship. 


need for between 


education groups was 


nized It was then 
In cooperation 
a committee 


called into being repre 


sentative of a wide range of organ 


izations. to consider the needs of the 
and to 


This 


mission as it came to be 


new situation cooperate in 
*Joint-Com 
called, 
met four times in 1945 and 1946 and 
was responsible for the 
on Adult 
May 

Out ol 
definite demand for a 
should effectively 
a “clearing house of 
methods,” as the CAAE had origin 
ally undertaken to do. but 


meeting them 


conference 
Education at Kingston last 


that conference came a 


body which 
provide not only 
ideas and 


also a 


means of practical cooperation in 
planning programs, in providing pro- 
gram materials and perhaps. eventu- 
ally, in implementing the programs 


themselves. 


Last November 
mission met in 


this “Joint-Com- 
Ottawa took 
stock of its position and its future. 
this 
more 


and 


Those who attended meeting 


represented a fat impressive 
group of agencies than ever before. 


Nearly 40 


them national in scope, signified a 


organizations, most of 


desire to cooperate 

There 
agreement that the 
had valuable 
continued It 
that should 
continue under the auspices of the 
CAAE., 
clearly implied in the original pur- 


CAAE. 


was. as 


quick 

meetings 
should be 
decided 


was general and 
earlier 
heen and 
was unan- 
imously the commission 


since its function was so 


pose of the 


Phere Vigorous 
demand that the cooperation should 


Ww ell. a 


be extended to more practical and 
definite projects. A_ first 
taken in the agreement of each 
organization to send to the CAAE 
a notated list of its own publications. 


step was 


and of others in process of prepara- 
tion This list is to be made avail- 


able in quantity to all the members.* 
There that means 


could be found to provide a full- 
time 


was a hope 


secretary for the commission. 
Dr. Corbett, who presided at the 
meeting. that the CAAE 
had made a request for a 
grant to provide a secretary for the 


reported 
already 


The first JPC Program Guide appeared 
in mimeographed form in 1949. First 
printed edition in 1953. Second printed 
edition to appear soon 





commission. There was expressed 
by most of the organizations repre- 
sented, a willingness to contribute in 
cash or in kind (e.g. by orders for 
publications, or by providing publi 
cations in quantity) to the working 
out of the plan 


The JP¢ 


membership 


grew apace, not only in 


but in function Its 


use of the columns of Foop For 


THOUGHT as a channel of informa- 


tion to its members and a forum 
for discussion of the problems about 
which it was concerned. has been a 
source of much interesting material 
Only a few 


can be 


significant milestones 


recorded here. 
JOINT PLANNING 
(Editorial — April, 1949) 

The ideal uppermost in the minds 
of those who brought into being the 
Joint Planning Commission of the 


CAAE is clearly 


name: 


expressed in its 


the Commission was to pro 


vide an opportunity for organiza 
together. 


That ideal has not always remained 


tions to plan programs 
uppermost in the minds of the Com- 
mission since it started to work. It 
was inevitable that, before planning 
could begin, there must be a full 
exchange of information as to what 
the organizations were all doing 
The function of the 
Commission as a clearing-house has 


separately. 


now been most eflectively established 
It has than 
istence in preventing duplication of 


more justified its ex- 


effort in the preparation of program 


materials and in 
better use of 
able. 

The fact that the Commission has 
proved itself so useful in this field 


providing for 


those materials avail- 


might have tempted it to remain no 
more than a clearing-house. It is 
good news, therefore, that the Com- 
mission is going to hold a two-day 
session at the end of April for the 
purpose of fulfilling its 
function. At that 
ganizations will attempt to agree on 


planning 
meeting the or- 
the major emphases of their pro- 
1949-1950 and to decide 


those emphases may 


grams for 
find ex 
pression in publications, films, radio. 


how 


This is not an easy task. So many 
are the problems demanding atten 
tion at home and around the world. 
so many people are asking us to 
give priority to that, so 
many are the interests of 


this or 
sper ial 
the organizations and agencies which 
will come together, that it will re- 
quire a high degree of disinterest- 
edness and self-discipline to reach 
any common ground of agreement 
reached, the 
efforts of 
such a group should make a really 


If agreement can be 


impact of the concerted 


significant impression on the Cana- 
dian people 


AYES ON PAMPHLETS 
(Editorial — December, 1952) 


adult 
become the 


To workers in education. 
pamphlets have most 
essential tool of the trade. The search 
for a pamphlet is almost automatic 
whenever information 
anything from a controversial prob- 
lem of global significance to how 
to write a pamphlet. \ 
grievance develops if it turns out 
to be 
files of magazines 
or to plow through the pages of a 


is desired on 


sense of 
necessary to search through 
newspapers and 


Aside from re- 
sentment at the time and effort in- 
volved, there is often the feeling that 
newspapers 


substantial volume. 


and magazines cannot 





Walter Herbert, chairman, and Clare Clark, secretary, of the Joint Planning Commission, 


admire part of the display of pamphlets and other program materials at the CAAE 


conference 


be relied 


thorough or 


sufficiently 
that 
books. whose production period is 


upon to he 
impartial and 
necessarily prolonged, must be al- 


ready out of date. 


This reliance on the pamphlet and 


resentment when none is found 
available, presumably lay behind the 
decision of the Joint Planning Com- 
the CAAE to 
study of the distribution of 
phliets That de 


the assumption 


mission of sponsor a 
pa n 
ision was based on 
that 


finding are the result of insufficient 


difficulties in 


information about what 


pamphlets 
inadequate facilities 
The study 


not planning to go into the question 


there are and 


for acquiring them was 


of whether enough pamphlets on the 
right subjects are being produced in 


the best way, but simply why the 


pamphlets we have, are not finding 


their way to their maximum useful 


ness 


in Montreal, 


1952 


The results of the study are now 


available in a very attractive pam- 
phlet “Where—and why? A Study 
of the Distribution of Program 


Materials” by Harriet The 


excellent quality of this pamphlet on 


) 
| arsons., 


pamphlets depends on three things: 
on Miss Parsons’ painstaking efforts 
in collecting information on all as- 
pects of the subject, on the clear and 
readable way in which she has pre- 
sented the information, and on the 
remarkable cooperation she received 
from the producers and users of 
pamphlets in sharing their 


with 


experi- 
distribution. 
involved a lot 


ences pamphlet 
“Where Why?” 
of people in the course of its pro- 
duction. If 
responsibility, a lot of people must 


and 


involvement guarantees 
feel responsible for seeing that its 
recommendations do not fall on deaf 
ears and that its fate is not the fam- 
iliar one of 


royal commission re 


ports. The first thing they can do 


is to see that it is read 





TEN CANDLES ON THE CAKE 
(News — January, 1956) 


The tenth anniversary meeting of 
the Joint Planning Commission was 
held in 1Oth. 
Nearly people were 
present to celebrate this important 
three Corbett. 
Avison 


Toronto on November 


one hundred 


event, of whom—Dr 
Neil Harry 
charter members who took an active 
part in 
established 
A birthday party to celebrate the 
10th anniversary of the JP¢ 
last item on the agenda. A 
scent talk from Dr. Corbett 
the excitement of the Winnipeg con- 


Morrison. were 


getting the Commission 


was the 
remini- 


recalled 


ference (May, 1945) at which plans 


for a national coordinating body 


were formulated 
For the first 
of existence. the Joint Planning Com- 


time in its ten years 


mission presented to its members 


three outstanding representatives of 


the Canadian daily press. After the 


had finished, JPC 
had a chance to ask questions in a 
friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Perhaps the most fortunate result 
of this provocative panel 
feeling of 


panel members 


was the 

which 
developed. The speakers realized that 
the JPC was not primarily critical of 
and the JPC learned that 
there were very good reasons behind 


mutual respect 


the press 


some of the practices of the modern 
newspaper which was doing a good 
job in the face of many difficulties. 
Such discussions as this one and 
the panel at the spring meeting in 
Ottawa are proving a most valuable 
As time goes on, the JPC 
has demonstrated that it can bring 
expert public 


service. 
and together to the 
benefit of both. Busy and important 
men in feel that it 
while to 


many fields now 
their come 
to the JPC to share their specialized 


knowledge with its members. This is 


is well worth 


an indispensable adjunct to the ex- 
change of information between JPC 
members themselves. 


PIONEERS IN ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Phe series of biographical sketches of pioneers in adult educa- 


tion in Canada which appeared in the magazine between 1947 and 


1953 have been gathered into 


available at one dolla 
ALPHONSE DESJARDINS 
Ceorge 
HOODLESS 
Ethel Chapman 
HENRY MARSHALL TORY 
E 4. Corbett 


Bovle 
ADELAIDE 


J. J. TOMPKINS 


E. A. Corbett 
L. A. DeWOLFE 
Marietta Silver 
Ib \. BRADWIN 
Elizabeth Hay 
HELEN STEWART 
( K. Morison 
W. J. DUNLOP 


Dorothy Milner 


single volume which is 


now 


from the CA AE. 


M. M. COADY 
E. A. Corbett 
\. E. OTTEWELI 
EE. A. Corbett 
E. A. CORBETT 
Thelma Let ocd 
ARTHUR LISMER 
Helen Frye 
4. B. MaeDONALD 
E. A. 
ROBERT ENGLAND 


E. A. 


Corbett 


Corbett 


G. H. LEVESOUE 
R. A. Sim 


DONALD CAMERON 


Elsie Park Gowan 





Unesco 


It is probably true to say 
that no 


other publication in Canada has de- 


though impossible to verify 


voted so much space—not only 


pro- 
portionally but 
United Nations 


tific and 


absolutely to the 


Educational. Scien 


Cultural Organization as 


has Foop For THoucur. 
very moment of its founding. hopeful 


note was made of the fact that “a 


new 


battle for world peace. Our educa 


tional. scientific and cultural = re- 


sources are to be mobilized to fur- 


the: 


respect for law, justice and 


human 


rights. and to banish from 


war. In 
April, 1946, Dr. R. ¢ 
Wallace of Queen’s and Mr. Edmond 
editor of Le 


mens minds the roots of 


the issue of 
lurcotte. Canada, the 
co-chairmen of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the organizational meeting in 
both 
value 
thei 


faith that Canada will have a great 


London. in separate articles, 


affirm their 


of the 


confidence in the 


new organization and 


contribution to make to its success 


“The spirit of Unesco is a challenge 


to Canada and_ all 


peace-loving 


shrink 
from the task of being still greater 


nations Canadians will not 


in peace than they were in war. 


Great victories are yet to be 


won in 


the realm of the spirit. 


Let's go!” 


young and vigorous g 


From the very beginning, too 


Foopo For THoucHt opened discus 


From the 


front has been opened in the 


We are 


sion of the thorny problem of how 


( anada was to make her contri- 


bution. The editor wrote to some 


brief 


theme 


twenty Canadians asking for 


personal this 


statements on 


and sixteen of thei 


replies, from 
individuals representing many fields 
distinction, 


of interests with 


great 
were printed in the form of a sym- 
Such a 


an intensity 


posium. response indicates 
of enthusiasm and con- 
cern seldom expressed on a single 


subject. 


lo keep alive this concern until 
a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of Canada’s relations to UNEsco 
should be achieved has been a con- 
columns of 


that 


tinuing crusade in the 


the magazine. It is symbolic 


Mrs. Rouillard’s 


torials. for 


first and last edi- 


there were many more 


hetween. were both on this subject. 


UNESCO AGAIN 
(November, 1947) 


The stirring words used by Mr. 
St. Laurent in his speech to the 
Lnited Nations Society 
Canada’s candidacy for 
Council. 


announcing 
the Security 
rang hollowly in the ears 
of those advocates of the 


Unesco who have tried 


cause of 
in vain for 
a year now to persuade the Canadian 
establish a UNEsco 
Canada. Mr. St. 
and Mr. 
King have done on other occasions, 
whole-hearted 
inception, of the 


Government to 
Commission in 
Laurent referred, as he 
to Canada’s support, 


since its United 





Nations and its specialized agencies. 
It is true that Canada has a record 
in UN of which Canadians can well 
be proud, with the single exception 
of Unesco. The failure to establish 
a Unesco Commission seems all the 
more difficult to explain in the light 
of the Government's willingness to 
become involved in the wrangles and 


frustrations of the Security Council 


There are four reasons generally 
Canada’s official cool- 
that the 
impractical and doomed to futility, 
that there is danger of an 


gical conflict in 


advanced for 


ness to | NESCO: idea is 


ideolo- 
which we do not 


involved, that it 
| NESCO 18 


hec ome 
that 
cerned with education and education 


want to 
costs money, con- 
is a provincial matter. In view of 
the action with regard to the Security 
Council (which we are not attacking 
for a moment) it seems that the real 
must be the last—the old 


bugbear of Dominion-Provincial re- 


obstac le 


what could seem more 
futile than the record of the Security 
Council these past few months, 
shall we he 


lations. For 


and 
more wary of possible 
futility due to an excess of idealism 
than of demonstrated futility 


CXACESSECS of national egotism 7 


due to 
oa 
just might happen that some day the 
Security Council will be a bad dream 
and Unesco a flourishing reality. 


CANADA AND UNESCO 
(February, 1953) 


Canada’s delegatign to the seventh 
annual conference of LNESCO held in 
Paris November 12 to December 10 
headed by Dr. Victor Doré. 
Minister to Switzerland 
Austria. 


was 
Canadian 
and 


Dr. Doré, addressing the confer- 
ence as its vice-president, praised the 


work of Unesco in strengthening 


“the forces 
through “positive international asso- 
ciation,” through the 


experienc e. 


making for peace” 
sharing of 
He cited in particular 
Unesco’s contributions during the 
past year in the field of education: 
its work to 


improve 


eradicate illiteracy, to 


and_ vocational 
forty countries of 
the world, and to grant fellowships 


Tech- 


technical 
training in about 


under its 
Plan. 

His concluding statement was: “I 
would like to take this opportunity 
to assure 


and scholarships 


nical Assistance 


you that my Government 


Unesco with continued 


fidenc e and 


views con- 
lends it its sincere sup- 


port.” 
This somewhat 


startling to other delegates who had 
heard from the Director General that 


may have been 


Canada is one of four countries, out 
of the 


L NESCO, 


members of 
have not 
National Commissions. 


sixty-five now 


who organized 


In the Massey Report it is recom- 


mended that the Canada Council per- 


form the functions of a Unesco 
this continuing pre-occupation. ARTs 


The 


Commission 


suggestion of the Massey 


that a Canada Council 


should make relations with UNEesco 
one of its responsibilities did not 
satis- 


seem to the editor an entirely 


factory solution. But, having once 


expressed her reservations in her 
“full treatment” of the Report in 
October, 1951, they 
again, 
that 


LNEsScO into the Council’s well-laden 


were not men- 


tioned presumably on the 


ground 


“perhaps to cram 


basket is the only way to dispose of 


that hot potato. and far better that 





than the 


casual has 


juggling it 
received to date.” 


In the meantime Unesco itself has 
been busy about many things reports 
of which have found their way into 
A World Con- 
held in 

1949, 
attended by Canadians. 
CAAE Corbett 
and Eugene Bussiére, who had gone 
from Laval to be chief of the Adult 
of Unesco. He 
was responsible for planning the first 
Adult Edu- 
cation, held in Austria in the summer 
of 1950, so 


Foop For THoucur. 
Adult 


Denmark. in 


ference on Education 


Elsinore. June. 
was seven 


including Director 


Education Section 


International Seminar on 


what 


that he 


was more natural 
should 
former co-worker at Laquemac, Alex 
Sim, staff 


Many other Canadians have accepted 


than summon his 


as one of the 


members. 


calls to various parts of the world 


to share in UNEsCO-sponsored and 


Arts and Culture 


As we 


earliest 


have 


seen. from the very 


days of its existence the 
CAAE has regarded the tie between 


efforts. both 


professional, and adult education to 


artistic 


amateur and 


be most binding. Reviews of Cana- 


dian literary productions, articles on 


music from group singing to the 


opportunities for Canada’s profes 


sional musicians. on dance from 


folk-dancing to the ballet, on theatre 


other enterprises and their reports in 
Foop For THoucut have enlarged 
Dr. John E. Robbins, 


writing from Lebanon where he was 


our horizons. 


working among Palestine refugees, 
first to 


Unesco Gift Coupons and we think 


was the inform us about 
it likely that the coupon sent to him 
by the Joint Planning Commission 
for the Battir Village Community 
first to be anywhere 


was the sent 


from Canada. Unesco fellows from 
far parts of the world have come to 
them to study 


Canada, many of 


adult education or communications, 
and we have profited by their visits. 
Finally, we should mention that just 
last November Foop For Tuoucur. 
along with adult education journals 
in the United States and the United 
Kingdom, was host to a body of 
Unesco-prepared material on edu- 
understand- 


cation for international 


v 
ing. 


from amateur production in rural 
Nova Stratford, 
Ontario, on painting from northern 
National Gal- 


all these and many more have 


Scotia hamlets to 
Saskatchewan to the 
lery 
appeared frequently and urgently 
during the whole of the magazine’s 


life. 


A special issue on THe ARTS IN 
May, 


1950. climaxed but did not terminate 


CANADA which appeared in 





this continuing pre-occupation. ARTS 


was received with great enthusiasm 


because it gathered together material 


never before available conveniently 


in one was distributed 


place It 
widely to Canadian missions abroad 
where it was found useful to answer 
culture mn 


queries in regard to 


Canada— if any 


After the 


the Massey Commission, the prepara 


government established 
tion of briefs to be presented to it, 
the study of its Report, the hopes 
kindled by of a 


Canada Council to support the arts. 


its recommendation 


all combined to supply a great im 


petus to the cultural life of the 


country The implementation of this 


recommendation bree ame a major 


preoccupation of the last three edi- 


tors of Foop For THOUGHT Not 


only did they urge it with all the 


eloquence at their command but they 


borrowed eloquence from others 


Miss Freda Waldon gave permission 


for the reprinting of her letter to 


the Prime Minister 
if we delay too long in carrv- 
ing out the Recommendations of the 


Viassey 


may not 


Report, another generation 


care as much as we do 


about these things 


There 


something 


has, it seems to been 
like a little 
going on in this country in 
Now, while we are full of 


enthusiasm, is the psychological time 


me. 
Renaissance 
recent 
years. 


for a big advance and the Massey 


I do 


Report has shown us the way 


hope the Government is laying out 
a plan for dealing with each of the 
after an- 
other, over a definite period. 


The ( ould be 


started without waiting for a build- 


national institutions. one 


Canada Council 
ing and the cost would not interfere 
with requirements Could 
be established at once? It 


would be immensely stimulating to all 


defense 


this not 


efforts, amateur and professional, in 
all cultural fields. 


Could we set as our goal that by 
1067 when we celebrate the centenary 
of Confederation, all the Recom- 
mendations of the Report will have 
been implemented? Then we might 
be able to have a Festival of Canada 
that 


ized country 


would show what a truly civil- 
It would allow 
the set 


ting up or expansion of the national 


this is. 
two to three years each for 


institutions. and nearly 
for the 
Council to 


a generation 
activities of the Canada 
take effect—about four 
more years than the Arts Council of 
Great Britain had before putting on 


the Festival of Britain 


that it de- 
have in our 
device of the 

that 


In closing, may I say 
lights me that we 
this 
Commission. 


con- 


Roval 
thought of 


stitution 


you 


taking advantage of it for this pur- 
that the 
used it to such admirable effect. In 


pose, and Commissioners 


spite of the deplorable shortcomings 
revealed by the Report. the existence 
well thought well 


of such a out. 


written. honest document makes me 


proud of my country. 


How could the P.M. have resisted 
such persuasive presentation of such 


a bright idea? 





TORY AWARDS 


Dr. J. R. Kidd, who become director of the CAAE upon the retirement of 
Dr. Corbett in 1951, presents the Tory Award for 1954 to Mrs. Mary Roof, 
who accepts it on behalf of the Community Arts Council of Vancouver 


The Henry Marshall Tory awards, to recognize those persons 


or programs which make a “distinguished contribution to adult 
education in Canada”. were established in 1948 to honor Dr. Henry 
Marshall Tory, who exercised such a profound influence on the 
educational development of Canada, and on adult education in 
particular. These awards have been announced annually in Foop 


For THOUGHT 


1948-—National Farm Radio Forum 

1949—Camp Laquema: 

1950—Dr. M. M. Coady and Dr. E. A. Corbett 
1951—Banff School of Fine Arts 

1952—Couchiching Conference 

1953—Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 

1954—Community Arts Council of Vancouver 
1955—Federated Women’s Institutes and Radio College 
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Citizenship 


had 


aroused in Canada a new interest in 


As we have seen. the war 


the meaning of citizenship which led 


to the formation of the Canadian 


Council for Education in Citizen- 
ship, later the Canadian Citizenship 
Council. This interest was reinforced 


by the 


passing of the Canadian 


Act. 


January ; 


Citizenship which came into 


1947. 


establishment of a Citizenship Branch 


force in and the 
in the Department of State. To mark 
the first Act. 
most 
1948, to 
to this subject of 
book. 


and a 


anniversary of the 


Fooo For THuoucut devoted 


of the 


articles 


issue of January. 


related 


citizenship, including also 


pamphlet and film reviews 


bibliography. 


In this issue is also reflected a 


growing concern about the potential 


Canadian citizens who were at that 


time just beginning to arrive at 


Canadian substantial 


ports in num 


bers. It is interesting that. in an- 
that 


Citizenship issue, the editor antici- 


nouncing the publication of 
pated so many of the subjects which 
were to be treated as matters of vital 
importance in the special issue on 


NEWCOMERS five years later: 


In the course of the last six months 
it has quite that 
Canada has adopted a new immigra- 
tion policy, although it has never 
been embodied in 


become clear 


parliamentary 
legislation. After years of restricting 
¥ g 


immigration, the Government has 


now agreed to admit up to 20,000 
The 
sentiment in favor of such a policy. 
which is undeniably widespread and 
vocal, has 
main by 


of Europe’s displaced persons. 


been generated in the 
two groups, who 
advocate admission of displaced per- 


those 


sons on humanitarian grounds and 
those that 
Canada’s future prosperity depends 
on a larger population. 


who are convinced 


Those who were most active and 
articulate in pressing the 
ment to admit to Canada substantial 


numbers of Europe’s displaced per- 


Govern- 


sons on humanitarian grounds, were 
those who bhest realized that 
to assimilate them into Canadian life 
would not be without difficulty. They 
have all the problems of immigrants 


also 


in a strange land plus a whole col- 
lection of fears and 
frustrations resulting from years of 
being subjected to conquerors and 


then being regimented by liberators 


The 


responsibilities 


( omplexes, 


Government has two maior 


toward these new- 


comers. The first and most immedi- 
their physical well- 
being and satisfactory conditions of 
employment. The 
this responsibility 
originate with the Department of 
Labour in Ottawa. But it is not a 
responsibility which can be met once 
and for all. there will 
have to be adjustments and replace 
ments. 


ate one is for 
initial steps to 


meet seem to 


Obviously 


Where a fairly large group 
is employed together, it may be pos- 
sible for representatives of the De- 
partment of Labour to keep in close 
touch with the situations. As the 
total number increases and as the 
groups are dispersed and placed in- 
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dividually, it would seem essential 
that there be increased watchfulness 
at the local level. These people will 
need protection against exploitation; 
they will need recreation, church con- 
nections, social contacts and medical 
care; they will need help with solving 
In other 
group of 
in their 


well-being and who will be in touch 


their personal problems. 
they 
who 


words. will need a 


citizens are interested 
with all the resources of their com- 
munities to help them. The Govern- 
ment should give some direction as 
to the way in which these committees 
should be it should be 


done as soon as possible, before the 


set up and 
problems, of which there have been 
some fair samples already. multiply 
to the point of alarm. These com- 
mittees, probably representing volun- 
tary organizations in the field, should 
be at the service of newcomers undet 
whatever auspices they have arrived 
Apparently the British 
arrivals occasionally snag. 


even new 


strike 


pronouncements 


a 
despite 


of 


optimistic 
officials. 


The of the 
Government. and the two are inevit 


ably linked. the 


tion newcomers 


other responsibility 


is assimila- 


closely 
ot the 
Canadian citizens 


as good 
They should be 
to the lan 
guage as quickly as possible: more 
than that. to 
something history of 
to understand 
our of life. In this 
field lack of agencies 


at work: university departments of 


given opportunity learn 


will need learn 
the 


ordet 


they 
of 


in 


our 
institutions 
ideals and way 


there is 


no 
extension. adult education divisions. 
1.0.D.E. chapters, Chambers of Com- 


merce, and various others. 


The 


clarification 


are 


already active need here is 


for 


planning 


coordination. and 


? 
; 


) 
, 


CITIZENSHIP BRANCH 


The description of the work of 
the Citizenship Branch at that time 
that the 


dev eloped 


shows which 


it 


lines along 


has were already 


clearly laid down: 


Mr. Frank Foulds, Director of the 
Citizenship Branch of the Depart- 
ment of State, stresses that these new 
potential citizens need the sympathy 
and understanding of the communi- 
ties in which they settle. They should 
be helped as early as possible in the 
first to working 
knowledge of one of the languages, 


year acquire a 


to play a part in community clubs 


and general, in 


order to learn the Canadian ways of 


organizations in 


freedom and 

The 
the 
tunities 


democracy. 
Branch 
providing 


Citizenship 
of 


adult 


stresses 
necessity oppor- 
for that 
differences between generations may 
be reduced to the minimum. 
ther. aim to eliminate 
ences citizens 


education 


st) 


Fur- 
differ- 


Canada 


they 
between in 
who came from one foreign country, 
and those who came from another: 
and 
naturalized citizens of the Dominion. 


“The 


assured 


hetween native-born Canadians 


future of Canada 


by 


origins 


can only 


diverse 


recognizing these 
and traditions: 


learning to work together 


by 
in 
plete acceptance of our equality of 
status, and individual right to 
be fullest measure 

Canadians all!” said the Honorable 
of State, 
summer. 


com- 


our 
called in 
Colin Gibson. Secretary 
last 


a radio broadcast 


does 
of 
films 

own. 


The Citizenship Branch 


attempt 


not 
the 
putting out and 
of its Pub- 
licity is done through other agencies. 


direct education 


by 


programs 


people 


radio 


It must be done principally by our 





and homes. 
Through the hundreds of community 


enterprises the citizen is enabled to 


own schools. churches 


put his roots down into the country. 
and become a vital part of its exist- 
ence. The Citizenship Branch aims 
through these 


Commenting on this 


to work with and 
organizations 
policy of working behind the scenes. 


Mr. Gibson 
“No 


regulation can provide this sense of 


said in the same broad- 


cast, amount of government 


belonging: it is essentially a social 
matter. <A court make a man 
legally a citizen, but only you and | 
make 


our churches. our 


life.” 


can 


Canadians 
clubs. 


can real through 


and our 
community 


In pursuance of this policy of 
working through existing organiza- 
tions, the Citizenship Branch encour- 
CAAE to 


special issue on NEWCOMERS. 


undertake the 
This 


received. but 


aged the 


was most favorably 


because of its wide circulation in 
relatively recent time. nothing is re- 
printed here. If any copies are still 
available. they must be in the custody 
of the Citizenship Branch. At the 
CAAE 


teeth. 


they are scarcer than hen’s 


Group Relations and Human Rights 


The delicate question of relations 
French 
ing Canadians, which was opened by 
Professor R. M 
L941, 


in the columns of Foop For 


between and English-speak- 


Saunders in Sep 


tember. has never again been 


f losed 


THOUGHT and perhaps the oppo! 


tunity for frank and dispassionate 


discussion thus provided has contri 


buted something toward growing 


Canadian unity But this is only 


one aspect of the relations of major 


ity and minority groups in this 


country. which have increased in 


complexity with the growth of its 


population. Discussion of prejudice 
and discrimination inevitably brings 
up the human 


question of rights 


The United Nations also brought up 
the question of Human Rights when 
it proclaimed the Universal Declara- 
December 10, 1948 


tion of Con- 


sequently it was natural that these 
two subjects should have been dealt 
with together in a special issue of 
October. 1949. 


LATIONS IN CANADA, and bearing on 


entitled Group ReE- 
its cover a facsimile of the Universal 


Declaration. Two vears earlier a 
Committee on Group Relations in 


had 
standing committee of the CAAE, but 


Canada been established as- a 


it was evidence of the keen interest 
and concern about that subject that 
that time 


existed in the country at 


that the Committee was soon able 
to stand on its own feet as a separate 
body under the joint sponsorship of 
the CAAE and its French-language 
canadienne 
This 


participated in 


counterpart. Societe 


d’Enseignement postscolaire 
Committee actively 


the planning of the special issue. 
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The 


questions as the new psychological 


issue covered such general 


origins of prejudice and the legal 
of It 


contained reports of about a dozen 


aspects discrimination. also 


“intercultural” programs then in 
lively operation in various parts of 


These 


sociologist, 4 


Canada. evaluated by 


the 


were 
R. 


some of the questions he raised are 


Seeley. and 
still pertinent: 

No reader probably, interested in 
the can fail 
to be struck by the preceding re- 


relations between men. 
ports about program in this field. . . . 
One hardly fail, either, to be 
heartened by the reports’ implication 
that of 
good Dominion 
that 
many of them are such important 
figures our life, that 
they take their responsibility for the 
of that life 
ously, and that they try such a vast 
of to their 
goals. Goodwill. we have. Democra- 
ti 


can 


80 Many men and women 


will exist in our 


(and, probably, elsewhere), 


st) 


in collective 


general character seri 


variety methods reach 


have. Power. 
bold. experi- 


What. then. 


do we lack? If we have these things 


responsibility. we 
have. And the 
mental attitude we have. 


we 


and fall somehow short of heaven 
if. it 
whether 


indeed. is an open 
the tides of hate 
rising rather than receding 


question 
are not 
how is 
it that so many can make so great 
effort to than 
has been achieved? It will not do to 
answer that question by a pseudo- 
to the 
capacity or the sinful propensities of 
Men 
othertime have lived otherwise. and 
the 


fore. in the nature of human nature. 


an achieve no more 


humble reference limited 


mortal men. otherwhere and 


answer cannot be found. there- 


2 
, 


Can it be that our success is atten- 
uated because we spend much of ou 
effort on footless enterprises, and so 
much of our for 
naught? Could it be that we are so 
“democratic” 


goodwill 


o >< 
goe 


so insubordinate. that 
work 


direction, and so present a_ picture, 


we cannot together under 
like Stephen Leacock’s horseman, of 
riding off in all directions at once? 
Could it be that, in a pre-occupation 
with sec uring the support of power- 
ful persons and institutions, we have 
forgotten to ask here who are our 
to 


the point where leading protagonists 


friends and who are our enemies, 


of views that are intolerant are ou 
in a 
intolerance? Could it 
that struck with 
bold innovation and experiment that 


comrades and messmates 
against 


lastly. 


wal 
be. 
we 


are sa) 


we have forgotten what the experi- 
mental method 


is 


to yield reli- 
able knowledge for the guidance of 


for 


future conduct? These questions are 
asked. 


criticism. but because it seems neces- 


not in a spirit of carping 
sary to raise and answer them if we 
are to account for our results so far. 


or to do any better in the future. 


achieve a united 
to 
and 
aelf- 


some 


° « How can we 
this 


as 


field, clear 
to 
as to tactics, and adequately 
critical 7 This presupposes 
agreement as to what the problem is. 


movement in 


as 


theory. sound strategy. 


a coordinated effort, and integrated 


plan of attack, a scale of values or 


list of priorities, and adequate de- 


vices for continuous reporting to one 
another of what we have done and 
with what effect. Not only is it diffi- 
cult to see these things now. but 
difficult to 
of 


ser 


even the beginnings 
them. 


effort, 
ordinated and so reporting, I see no 
long-term prospect for the victory of 


Failing such an 80 CO- 
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intelligence over superstition, for the 
children of darkness are indeed. in 
our than the 


generation, wise! 


children of light. 
Group RELATIONS did not exhaust 
its subject nor did interest in Human 


In fact the 


hearings of the Senate Special Com- 


Rights subside at once. 


mittee on Human Rights and Funda- 


mental Freedoms stirred up more 


popular discussion about them in the 


World Citizenship 


Education for international under- 
field of 
has gathered tre- 


another 


standing is adult 


education which 
mendous momentum in the last ten 
years, and to which Foop For 
THOUGHT can modestly claim to have 
made a significant contribution. All 
the material connected with Unesco, 
described elsewhere, has added to 
the general store of knowledge of 
peoples in other parts of the world 
and an understanding of their prob- 
lems. The work of other organiza- 
tions 


this 


exclusively in 
United 


concentrating 
field like the 


Association. the 


Nations 
Canadian Institute 


A flairs, 


Canadian Institute of Public 


and the 
A flairs. 


has been recognized and promoted. 


for International 


Editorially, the magazine has always 
been on the side of more generous 
support by Canada for the Colombo 


Plan. United Nations 


Technical 


Assistance, Unicef and other govern- 


mental and non-governmental plans 


succeeding few years. “Group rela- 


tions” in general became narrowed 
down, at least as far as Foop For 
THOUGHT was concerned, to two 
groups in particular: Canada’s new- 
est and oldest arrivals. We have 
already mentioned Newcomers. So 
that 
during the past few years Indians 
Eskimos 


attention on several occasions. 


we should also mention, too, 


and have engaged our 


for sharing the prosperity of the 
West with less fortunate peoples else- 
where. The issue of January, 1952, 
which contained a goodly proportion 
Plan. 
including an article by its Canadian 


Nik Cavell, 


far as we know, the first piece of 


of material on the Colombo 


administrator, was, so 
popular education on a subject about 
which the public was generally en- 
The 


indicated 


thusiastic but badly 
that 


real 


informed. 
demand for number 
that it 

The 


issues 


met a need. 


first of the truly 
that is. 


material is focussed on a single topic 


“special” 


one in which all the 


was the one on WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
This 


distin- 


published in November, 1948. 


contained two articles by 
guished contributors which are as 
applicable today as they were then. 
and consequently it seems valuable to 
reprint them. One was by General 
Brock Chisholm, the distinguished 


Canadian psychiatrist who was at 
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that time head of the World Health 
Organization, on educating our chil- 
The other. 
on the United Nations, was attributed 
only to “Mr. Y 
is in contact 
United Nations.” It 
told that “Mr. Y” 
that 
Nations 


dren to be world ( itizens. 


. a Canadian who 


intimate with the 


now be 
was R. G. Riddell, 
of the 

in the De- 
Affairs. At 
the time of his death in 1951, at the 


can 


was at time chief 


United 


who 
Division 
partment of External 
age of 42, he was Canada’s Perma- 
nent Delegate to the United Nations 
and had been deeply and exhausting- 
ly involved in negotiations to end 
the Korean War. 
be applied the words in the editorial 


had 


To him may well 


on “Peacemongering” which 


appeared in December, 1947: 


The Long View of the 


there have 
been repeated efforts, by one means 
or another. to the 
within which rules 
practices of government 
this 
consent, or by a 


Throughout history 


widen areas 


common and 


prevailed. 


Sometimes has been done by 


measure of con- 


and systems have evolved or 


agreements 


sent. 
into by which 
people conducted their affairs under 
the rule of settled their 
differences resort io force. 
Against the 
and violence 
great 
areas 


entered 
law and 
without 


dark 


are set 


passages of war 
the pages of 
which large 


whole conti- 


achievement by 
and sometimes 
within 


areas of enlightened and progressive 


nents have been brought 


administrative systems. It is a truism 


Canadians can give thanks in all 
humility this Christmas season that 
her representatives at the United 
Nations become as- 
sociated with “peacemongering”, as 
opposed to the 
which the mighty 
cuse each other. 

It has true that the 
best brains come out of the biggest 
countries. Even if they did, they 
would be handicapped right now by 


Assembly have 
warmongering of 
of the earth ac- 


never been 


the inflamed states of national pas- 
sions. Canada has a special oppor- 
tunity and a special responsibility; 
her have nobly 


striven to make the best of them. 


representatives 


Jesus was the world’s outstanding 
and he had 
special words of blessing for those 
who followed him in this regard, 
though he called them by an older 
name. We can be grateful to and for 
our public servants who have earned 
a share of this blessing. 


peace-mongerer some 


United Nations 


now that 
the 
stroy 


hands 
either to de 
civilization. or to 


we have within our 
technical 
our 
the 
rangements 
which 


means, 
cast 
network of ar- 
agreements upon 
build a rule of law 
for a very large section of humanity. 
I think there is a reasonable chance 


about world a 
and 


we may 


that we are at the beginning of such 
a movement. 
The United 
moment shows 
ity. 


Nations at 
extraordinary 


the 
vital- 
This vitality does not. however. 
exert itself on any of the major is- 
sues which divide the Great Powers 
It is to be found in what may be 
described as the tap roots of inter- 
national organization. It is true that 
some catastrophe may pull the plant 
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from the ground and destroy it be 


fore it has ever had much effect on 


the landscape: it is, however. a 
living organism which, if it is treated 
as such, holds tremendous possibili- 
ties for the future. 

For this reason, | sometimes think 
that one of the greatest dangers in 
which the international or- 
ganization stands is the enthusiasm 
of its friends. 
the finest 
progressive 


idea of 


The best hopes and 
motives of a and 
body of people are 
up in the political experi- 
call the United 


large 


caught 


ment which we 


Nations, and this support is of course 


of great importance. jut in one 
respect the best supporters and ad- 
vocates of the United Nations make 
difficulties for it They 


gress to be too rapid. 


expect pro- 
| hey 
upon the organization 
which it cannot possibly fulfill, and 
they 


make 
demands 

press their own governments 
to accept obligations in regard to it 
reasonable. In 


which are not con 


sequence, an impression of failure 
and frustration gets abroad and the 
very people upon whom the organi- 
zation must depend for intelligent 
and consistent support are disheart- 


ened in advan e. 


It is perfectly true, of course, that 
the problems threaten the 
world at the moment are urgent and 
terrible. It doesn’t much matter that. 


Ww hic h 


in the long run, we may be able, by 


gradual and reasonable processes. 


to work out an international order 


if, while we are about it. atomic 


breaks 
have. in the international machinery 
which has been developed thus far. 


wat 
loose. But we do not vet 


the instrument which will prevent 
atomic war if one 
We should not. therefore, 
United Nations to do 


present than 


an immediate 
threatens. 
exper t the 


more at provide a 


means by which an agreement to 
could be 
The agree- 
itself. however. can only be 
achieved by 
taken 
tions. 


control atomi 
translated into 
ment 


energy 
action. 
means of a decision 


voluntarily by sovereign na- 


It is, therefore. the long view 
which must constantly be taken by 
supporters of the United Nations. 
This should not be difficult to people 
who are as Canadians 
idea of federalism. No 
association of 


together 


accustomed, 
are, to the 
states ever brought 
initial stages. 
showed a marked degree of stability. 
The Constitution of the United 
States did not take form until fifteen 
years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and within a century a 


civil war had to be fought to pre- 


has. in its 


vent the Union from breaking up. 
In Canada, there was good reason. 
during the twenty-five years follow- 
ing Confederation, to doubt whether 
a political organization from sea to 
northern half of North 
America could be made to work. In 
both cases, the safety of the political 
experiment 


sea in the 


depended on people 
who. with a clear view of the long- 
term objectives. were nevertheless 
limitations. In 
Canada, for example, the responsi- 
bility for taking over the West and 
binding the with 
more than the 
The 
years. 
commitment as the full 
scale operation of a foreign policy 
might 


disaster. 


The United Nations. 
infinitely more complex experiment 
than either the American or Cana- 
dian federation. has existed for only 


What 


aware of existing 


country together 


railways was almost 


new federation could manage. 


addition, during those early 
of such a 
have about 


easily brought 


which is an 


three vears. it needs most is 
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the opportunity to perform, without 
the limited 
tasks of which it is capable. It may 


too much _ ostentation. 
some day be able to expand quickly 
the area of its operations, and it will 
be a test of statesmanship to discern 
when and in what circumstances 


this possible. A 


good example of what | mean is to 


expansion will be 


be found in the present position in 
The United 
now to 


Can. 


regard to Palestine 
Nations is 
enforce 
the 


more 


not able 
that 


hand. 


clearly 
area. It 
the 
of initiating 


order in 
other 
limited 


on serve much 
pul poses 


the 
mediation and negotiation by which 


and maintaining process of 


the people of that area will have the 
opportunity to solve their own prob 
lems by generally peaceful means 
Processes put into operation by the 
United Nations. 


which have taken place in Palestine. 


acting upon events 
have brought settlement closer than 
othe 
This development could only have 
the United 
Nations had tried to move in as the 
sritish had 
undertaken greater 
than its 


at any time in recent history. 


been endangered if 


withdrew. or otherwise 
ph weaye 

responsi vilities 
members 


are presently pre- 


pared to support 


There 
the 


can be 


are 
fact that 


used 


many 
the 


most 


other examples 
United Nations 
effectively if its 
capabilities are carefully accu 


of 


and 
estimated The whole 
South-Eastern Asia is at the moment 
from 
new form of 
The United 

important 


fully 


role is. 


rately area of 


emerging colanialism into a 


popular nationalism 


Nations 
this 


howe er. 


can play an 


role in process, It is 
this 


influ- 


what 
how directly the 
United Nations « 
that The Security 
s already involved in Kash- 


Indonesia In 


not clear. 
nor; 
the 


applied to 


ence ol an be 
area 
Council 
both cases 


mir and 


recommend 
to to 
to use sanctions, has 
been avoided. Instead. the effect of 
United Nations action through the 
Security Council has been to keep 


the 
direct 


temptation to 


action, issue orders, 


move forces. 


in being a process of negotiation, 
adjustment and compromise. Eventu- 
ally, in this way. the new political 
forces in these areas which are re- 
placing older forms of organization 
may adjust themselves without a 
major explosion having taken place. 
It is not a very spectacular opera- 
those who observe it 
to 
bored, or even skeptical. But nothing 
harm the United Nations 
to ask it to the 


dominant power the 


tion. and are 


tempted become impatient or 
could 
than 


of 


old empires are surrendering. 


more assume 


role which 


(here is one further obligation 
which lies upon those who support 
the cause of international organiza- 
that is to 


truly 


count soberly 
the 


own 


tion. and 


and represent cost of 


participation to their nations. 


Sovereignty is seldom surrendered 


in principle or in large quantities 
It is. 


however, often given up piecemeal 


by any nation which holds it 


in relation to specific questions, and 
for 


bee ome 


periods, which may 
This 


sovereignty 1s 


temporary 
permanent gradual 
surrender of some- 
advocated for 
but often difficult to 
at home. The Charter of the United 


Nations. if it is taken seriously, will. 


thing which is easily 


others accept 


over the years, place serious limita 
tions upon the freedom of action of 
the which to that 
organization. The of the 
venture will depend on the extent to 


belong 


states 


SUCCESS 


which the peoples of the world, in 
the 
prepared in practice to accept 


No of 


whose name Charter is signed. 


are 
nation. 


these limitations 
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them 
require a 


course, is 
by itself, 
gradual 


willing to 
will 


accept 
and it 
transform the 
general propositions of the Charter 
into limit 
national sovereignty. It will be easier 


proc ess to 


concrete agreements to 


for those specific agreements to be 
completed if and 
alike fully 


being expected of them and, when 


peoples govern- 


ments realize what is 


the time comes, are prepared to pay 


the price. 


There are also more limited and 
immediate obligations which mem- 
bership in the United Nations im- 
poses, and the acceptance of which 
public opinion must be prepared to 
support. It is, for example, an ex- 
pensive obligation, and the costs are 
likely to takes a 
drain on the time of political leaders 


increase. It heavy 
and public servants alike. It involves 
willingness to take part in all kinds 
of international and 
commissions. like the Palestine Com- 


committees 


mission of 1947. to become involved 
and far re- 


to take deci- 


remote 


Kashmir. 


in situations 


like 


moved. 





YOUR SKILLS ARE IN 
DEMAND 


Your adult education case work or 
group work skills and experience 
are needed by a world-wide Chris- 
tian movement THE YWCA OF 
CANADA 

Write for pamphlet describing range 
of jobs and qualifications; and 
specific openings beginning in Sep- 
tember, e.g. Caseworker for Nationa! 
Individual Services position, Execu- 
tive Directors (local) Program 
Directors (local) 


Personnel Department YWCA 
OF CANADA 


571 Jarvis Street 
Toronto—Canada 











that otherwise be 


avoided on 


sions might 
subjects which are a 
major interest of other powers, like 
Berlin. and 


disagreeable responsibilities, and in 


These are often heavy 


order to accept them a government 
must be confident that its public 
understands this commitment 
is prepared to accept it. 


and 


This experiment in international 
government will never succeed un- 
less it is based on an informed and 
intelligent and active public opin- 
ion. The times through which we 
are passing call for statesmanship of 
a very high order which succeeds 
only if it is sustained and encourag- 
ed and, indeed, produced by the 
constant demand of a public which 
is aware of the issues which confront 
the nations. I do not think there can 
be any doubt that we are moving 
toward a world government in some 
form. In the United Nations we are 
trying to make it a government by 
consent, but if we do not get it that 
way we may very well get it in forms 
which are strange to us and which 
we shall find intolerable. In a recent 
statement, Professor Einstein said 
that “ in a healthy 
a kind of dynamic 
the will of the people and the gov- 


ernment which prevents its degen- 


nation there is 
balance between 


eration into tyranny.” I think that is 
equally true for a healthy interna- 
tional community but this dynamic 


balance can be achieved only in a 


society whose citizens have been 
trained not only technically but also 
in the humanities, and most impor- 
tant of all, in methods of analysis 
and criticism, and who are capable 
of bringing their constant judgment 


to bear on their political activities. 
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“THE MOST 
IN THE WORLD” 


careful and 
very conscientious, there is still great 


Unless we are very 
danger that our children may turn 
out to be same kinds of people we 
There could be nothing more 
disastrous than that. We are the 
kinds of people who have got the 


are. 


world into the mess it is in now. We 
are the kinds of people, as all our 
ancestors have been, who fight each 
15 or 20 
years and have done so throughout 
all the history of the human race. 
Until quite recently that fact was of 
relatively little importance. When 
used to fight other, 
a few thousand or a 


other enthusiastically every 


people eat h 
ordinarily only 
thousand or occasion- 
ally a few million people were killed. 


Times 


few hundred 


have changed. It 
that 
are synonymous 


is quite 


clear now warfare and suicide 


terms. 
New Patterns 


while to look 
at the way we were brought up, the 


It is well worth our 
way we were developed, and hope 
to find out 
so that we may 


what is wrong with us 
prevent our children 
from assuming those same patterns. 
that the first 
necessity is to produce a degree of 
that 


them to 


It becomes clear 


children will make 


it unnecessary for 


security in 
search 
for security in peculiar and unwork- 
able ways when they become adults. 
conditions of security 


The first and 


Some healthy 
are rather well known. 


primary necessity for finding security 


on the part of the human being is 
complete security in small infancy. 
infaney 


Complete security in does 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


not depend even on adequate food 
supply or shelter. There is only one 
thing on which it does depend to 
the most important degree; unques- 
tionable, all-embracing, obvious love, 
and nothing else will give a small 
child that 
which he can build his citizenship. 
from which he can afford to adven- 
ture into a perilous world. If he 
does not get it then, he will spend 
the rest of his life searching for it, 


degree of security on 


and searching for it in strange places 
is not to be found. This. 
then, is the first reckoning. 
Second, the child have the 
opportunity of growing into a pat- 
tern, but not by 


where it 
must 
precept. There is 
no use whatever in lecturing chil- 
dren about their responsibilities and 
where they There is only 
one way in which a child grows into 
a pattern, and that is by identifying 
himself elder person, a 
person whom he admires and loves. 


must go. 


with an 


And so the responsibility of parents 
and teachers of young children is to 
children in their own persons 
their habitual patterns 
the kind of citizenship that will make 
it possible for the human race to 
survive in the future. That has not 
been done widely in the past. 

If the child has the opportunity, 
he will begin very early a progressive 
which will continue 
throughout his life, but this progres- 
sive development may be stopped at 
any stage by a 


show 


and in own 


development 


variety of circum- 
The most common is a lack 
of pattern close to him which will 


show him the potentialities in the 


stances. 


future. 
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When he is very young he should 
be developing a responsibility to- 
members of his family 
that he 


be beaten into doing 80 


ward other 


I remind you again cannot 
There is 
only one way he can learn it soundly. 
by growing into the pattern he sees 


about him. 

If he 
ment, he will assume the same pat- 
tern in community. 
the local community. He find 
his father. and 
elders 


continues sound develop- 
regard to the 
will 
mother. relatives. 
about the condi 


responsibility in 


concerned 
tions in the community. per- 
taking this 
field will be people who are admired 
by his parents, by his elders. He will 
learn that this is an admirable pat- 


sons 


tern, this pattern of taking respon- 
sibility in things that are needed for 
the community 

A little later he may develop a re 
lationship with wider horizons, his 
State, his province. Eventually, in a 
few cases (but | think we must face 
the fact that it is 
relatively few 


still in only a 


Cases} we do have 


people who reach a status of national 


citizenship. | will remind you, in 


case you doubt what | am saying. 


that the status of national citizenship 


requires an equal degree of loyalty 
to all the 


community. all the 


members of the national 


members. irre- 
spective of race. religion. or color. 
or any other group characteristic 
Only people who have attained such 
status can be regarded as national 
citizens in the full sense of the term. 

Lp until quite recently, national 
Now the 
longer is 


that 
in only a minority of the people 


citizenship was enough 
has changed. No 


national citizenship alone 


world 


and 


sufficient to preserve the human race 


in the future 


For World Citizenship 


There is immediate 
There is 
necessity in the future 
for people who will assume respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the human 
everywhere, not 


an acute and 


need for world citizens. 


an absolute 


race. just locally. 
nationally. but for the 
this 
children, that 
is the only hope of survival of the 
human 


not just 


whole human race. It is 


pattern, if shown to 


race for another generation 


or 80, 

As the child develops in space he 
field of 
At first. in infancy there is no 
and no future. only 
Soon the child little 
of the past and a little of the future. 
He projects himself into tomorrow 
and the 


is also developing in the 
time. 
past There is 


now. learns a 


next day. By the time he 
is 4 or 5 vears old he should be able 
to give up something today to get 
something better tomorrow o1 
week. By the time he has reached 
his early teens, he should be func- 
tioning a considerable period ahead 
of the present. By the 
is in the 
should be functioning at 
ahead of the present. He 
should have a picture of himself in 
relation to the 
should have 
for what he 


next 


time he 


middle or late teens he 
least 10 


years 


community. He 
assumed responsibility 
will be like and what 
his relationship will be to the com- 
munity at least 10 ahead of 
himself. By the time a person 
reached that stage of 
degree of evolution of the human 
race, he should be thinking in terms 
of at ) 


‘ , > 
least 2 or 3 generations. 


years 
has 
maturity. of 


Again, in the past it did not mat- 
ter if time did not develop much 
beyond the here-and-now stage. In 
the future it matters, and it 
enormously. Whatever we 
ever we 


matters 
do. what- 


savy. whatever we expect 





whatever we sa\ 
other 


from our children. 
that 


countries 


may be reported in 
and 

other 
people who are truly mature. appro- 
priately 


reported in countries): all 
mature, to this generation. 
effects on the 


Veal or 


consider the 
this 


must 
future. not just 
but the far future 


next. 


These. for people brought up the 
way we have been brought up, are 
difficult extra- 
ordinarily difficult goals for us. but 
we can make them very 


concepts. These are 
much easier 
indeed for our children if we 
catch 
spoil 
most of us have been spoiled. 


start 
them 


soon enough. if we 


young and do not 


them as 


Particularly. it is highly desirable 
that the next generation should not 
be able to fool 
ally and as 


themselves as casu- 
unconsciously and as 


They should 


not be the same kinds of people who 


easily as we have done 
can avoid unpleasant things by not 
looking at them. 


If there is evil we need to see it 


Wherever evil lies we talk 


need to 


things we say are 


We need to hear about it. 
need to take our 
about doing something about 


about it. 
and we 
bility 


it. 


responsi- 


It is time we began to recognize 
that human relations throughout the 
world are the important matters, not 
our little affairs at 
little comforts or our 


not oul 


home, not our 
loc al peace, 
to make a little 
more money or to have a bigger and 


own ability 


better car. but the feeling of millions 
of people in other parts of the world 
about us. These are the important 
things. These are the things tiat are 
going lo keep us alive or kill us off 


within the next few vears. 


I finish by reminding you of our 
personal responsibility in this regard. 
It is a matter for personal and in 
dividual responsibility in relation to 
and the children 


our own children 


in our immediate vicinity. This re- 


sponsibility is for every person who 
is sufficiently emotionally and 
socially developed to take it up, and 
cannot 


it is a responsibility which 


he avoided. 
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Parent Education and Family Life 


It was highly appropriate that the 
first featured article on parent edu- 
For 
written 


DeWolfe. It 


most 


cation to appear in Foop 
have been 


L. A. 


been 


THouGcHT should 


by that pioneer. 


had 


in spreading the doctrine of adult 


was he who active 
resulted in the 


A sso- 


Parent-Teacher 


education which 
growth of Home and School 
ciations and the 
Federation across Canada from 1927 
to the present day. In January, 1946, 
Mrs. Morrison 
of three 


active 


announced a series 


articles to be written by 
members of the Canadian 
Federation of Home and School on 
this primary field of 
The first, by Mr. 
DeWolfe, was entitled “Parent Edu- 
Results.” This was 
followed by “Next Steps in Parent 
Education” by Dr. S. R. Laycock 
“The Nature of 
Education” by Dr. W. P 
(April). 


“basic and 


adult education.” 


cation Shows 


(February) and 
Parent 
Percival 


A fter 


the activities of 


and 
School 

Film 
Library Committee, Children’s Book 
Week, etc.. 


which 


that. parent education 


Home and 
Associations, the Children’s 
themes 


with the 


were recurring 


reached a climax 
publication of a 
PARENT 
1951. 


this issue was not intended to be a 


special issue on 


November ° 


As the foreword made clear. 


EDUCATION in 


manual of information on bringing 


up children, but rather a manual 


of information on how to 


find 
out how to children: 


kind of 


being carried on, what are its aims 


bring up 


what parent education is 


and objectives, what methods are 


being used with what success. 


In appraising the numerous re- 
ports of programs then in operation, 
Eleanor Sim raised a question which 


pointed to a new emphasis: 


Another fundamental question is 
why parents do not know the answers 
to questions of child rearing. Why 


all this uncertainty 7? 


Canadian society is not so simple 
There 
are many variations and changes in 
family life. 
live on a farm, or in an eight-roomed 


or so stable as it once was. 
4 Canadian family may 


city house, or in an emergency hous- 
ing unit; they may move from one 
to another of these homes: they may 
move up or down the economic and 
class levels. All this mobility involves 
changes in standards and values, and 
the greatest impact of these changes 
hits the middle class. Since middle 
class parents don't know and can’t 
predict in this uncertain world 
whether they will move up or down 
the ladder, what should their children 
learn? To be little ladies and gentle- 
men, or to know how to work? To 
know successful business methods or 
to paint beautiful landscapes? 


What do we teach girls—to be 
good housekeepers when an increas- 
ing number of Canadian women be- 
come wage earners, and when modern 
gadgets and methods of processing 
food make the old techniques ob- 
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solete? When our children grow up, 
what kind of homes will they inhabit? 
What should we teach our boys? To 
play fair and know the rules of the 
game. to learn to get along with the 
gang—-when modern 
in the least like this? 


What teach children of 


happy family life when so many of 


warfare is not 


can we 


our own marriages are unsuccessful 
and when the rising tide of divorce 


threatens family life? 


These are questions that Parent 


Education leaders might well con- 


sider when programs are being 
planned and when their results are 
being evaluated. Let’s not become 
so involved in expanding programs 
of Parent Education. with more study 
groups, more discussions, more films. 
etc., that we forget to look at the fun- 
damental problems. Let’s look at the 
society where parents and children 
Let’s look at the factors which 


cause unsuccessful marriages and un- 


live 


happy homes, and at the environment 
which exerts its pressures on parents 
and children 


Thoughts like these. germinating 


in many minds but most fruitfully 


in the mind of Eleanor Graham. 
acting editor of Foop For TuHoucut 
March, 1953, May. 
1954, bore fruit in a special issue 
on THE FAMILy tn CANADA in March. 
1954 \ 


contributors 


from through 


distinguished roster of 


considered the family 
and its life from the point of view 
of physical and mental health, edu- 
social welfare. 


cation. sociology. 


finances. et« The common point of 
Mrs. Graham 


in her opening editorial: 


view was outlined by 


illustration or im- 
clearly is aware of the 
turbulent changes of the last twenty- 
five years and either 
poses ways in which the family can 


Each writer by 
plication 
seeks or pro- 
adapt itself to these changes with- 
out losing its character or its attri- 
butes. It seems self-evident that to 
retain this core of integrity all those 


concerned with family life must be 


prepared to acknowledge many once 


prized concepts as notions, as ex- 
ternals, be prepared to shed them 
and _ reclothe 


ably for 


lo concentrate attack on the social 


themselves more suit- 


the times. 


scientists, on their peculiar vocabu- 
their occasional 

with their 
than shallow, it is wilfully ignorant 


lary ot absurd in- 


fatuation tools is more 
which 


made the development of the social 


of the historic circumstances 


sciences a condition of orderly 
vival. 


sur- 
Again to believe that a man 
can become truly whole and civilized 
only through 


humane 


application to the 
contradicts the es- 
sence of the studies themselves. For 


studies 


from these studies grew the respect 
for difference, the appreciation of 
individuality, which is the prime 
virtue of our times, the 
ment which together with love keeps 


the family 


social ele- 


invulnerable to outside 
pressures. 

It is a sad surrender to believe 
that peace and grace are only to be 
found in the past. Those who recog- 
that the family is the true 


symbol of life. who guide it in times 


nize 


of great change. who help it to keep 
intact, are 
the real heirs of the renaissance. 


its fundamental nature 
\ few copies of the PARENT Epu- 
issues are still 
CAAE, 113 St. 
(Advt.!) 


CATION and FAMILY 


available from the 


George St., Toronto 5 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Public 


are important 


channels of communication 


to adult education in 


any country but they hav e heen 


especially so in Canada where a 


widely dispersed population is, OF 


was, often inaccessible by any other 


means. It is quite natural. therefore. 
to find that considerable space in the 
columns of the Canadian adult edu- 
cation journal have been devoted to 
press, radio and film. Readers have 


been told how to read their papers 


to best advantage and editors have 


told 


Occasionally 


been how they should write 


have taken 


this 


them. they 


umbrage: controversies of sort 
remind one of an altercation between 
a Great Dane and a Dachshund: the 
Dachshund 
but makes 


hide of the 
Radio 


been 


may feel 
little impression on the 


Dane! 


very important 


film 
with the ¢ 


have 
AAE in 
many enterprises and relations have 
The ( AAE was 


instrumental in establishing 


and industries 


partners 
been most cordial. 
largely 
the annual Canadian radio and film 
awards which have proved sufficiently 
valuable so that they are now sup- 
ported by the industries themselves. 
These have in turn been featured in 
THOUGHT 


Foop For to its consider- 


able embellishment 


Occasionally the magazine has 


taken sides in a controversy involv- 


ing one of the lines of communica- 


tion where it seemed that a funda- 


mental and cherished principle was at 


stake 


Such a controversy inspired 


distin- 
Malcolm W. 


1952. and also 


a guest editorial from the 


guished pen of Dr 
Wallace in January. 
a poem by the then chairman of the 


Board. 


appeared in many magazines. 


Editorial whose poetry has 


Ah Freedom! 


Billyeocks and stovepipes 
Are always round about 
Ready 
If you don’t watch out 
They 
They 
They 
And 
They 
And woe betide your head 
If what 


to indict you 


hide behind the radio 
listen at the door 
lurk behind the curtains 


underneath the floor. 


have a little book of rules 
you say is tagged as what 


You should not have said. 


Never talk about a blub. 
Never discuss a gistic. 
Take note that the mention of 


The gop is strubalistic. 


Billycocks and stovepipes 
won't endure 


this. 


Say they 
Talk like 


Will turn istic sure. 


since all who hear 


I wish I had a little mind 
All my 


And billycocks and stovepipes 


Would 


very own 


leave it 


alone. 


VIOLET ANDERSON 





The Right To Be Wrong 


Our Canadian democracy is not 
likely to seek for wisdom in sel f- 
appointed censors of the information 
and ideas which Canadian citizens 
are permitted to hear on the fa ilities 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Popular indignation ovet 
the recent attempt to suppress spe 
cialist opinions in psychiatry and 
philosophy is altogether sound. \ 
healthy democracy. we may assume, 
must insist on knowing relevant 
facts, and also opinions which are 
not popular. No freedom is more 
essential to its health than freedom 
of information. We have laws cal- 
culated to curb the most offensive 
attacks on currently held religious 
opinions, but they are directed 
against offensiveness. not against 
fair-minded discussion of the subject. 
Any tendency to water down this 
particular freedom in order to 
appease partisan opinion in any field 
is to neglect the most important safe 
guard of our civil liberty. Of course 
a national broadcasting system must 
not degenerate into a mere organ of 
partisanship: of course, too, when it 
is feasible to do so. opportunities of 
rebuttal should be furnished 


Democracy takes for granted a real 
degree of intelligence and fair-mind- 
edness in the people. s| he function ol 
government should be to encourage 
a wider dissemination of these quali 
ties. Furthermore. it should not be 
unduly agitated if it discovers that 
there are some Canadian citizens 
whose authoritarian prejudices are 
offended by new ideas or changing 


standards in social behaviour 


Matcotm W. WaLtact 





Summer School 
At 


St. Francis Xavier 
University 


ANTIGONISH, NOVA SCOTIA 





July 6 — August 14 





In addition to the regular summer 
school courses, two courses in 
adult education will be given: 
Sociology 3 (the philosophy and 
program of the Antigonish Move- 
ment), and Practical Studies in 
Adult Education. 


For further information write 


The Registrar 
g 











SASKATCHEWAN INVITES YOU 


Educational TV Conference 
This is Television—April 27-28 
Seminar: Methods in Adult 
Education 
May 15-16 
Institute: Farmer, Labour, Teacher 
Theme Adult Education 
June 29- July 3 
United Nations High School 
Seminar 
July 15-21 
Institute Saskatchewan Counci 
of Public Affairs 
Theme Food and People 
Effect and Balance 
August | -4 
Human Relations 
August 12 - 22 


Institute 


For further information 
urite: 


Adult Education Division 
Department of Education 
Regina, Saskatchewan 











The newest member of the Com- 


munications family, television. ar- 


rived after such a long period of 
gestation that educators should have 
shower it all 
fond 
they 


had 


unwanted 


been ready to upon 


the attention of and 
Instead 


this 


aunts 
uncles acted as 


though baby been un- 


announced and Foop 
share any 
1949, 
it had published a warning article 
by ¢ 


director for the 


refuses to 


this In 


For THoucnu’ 
blame for January. 
Walter Stone who was project 
television research 
program then recently established by 


the Institute of Adult 


College. 


Education of 


leachers Columbia Uni 


versity 


PLAN NOW FOR TELEVISION 


When 
fast. 
not ready 


television arrives it will 


grow And if adult education is 


to utilize its facilities, less 


productive patterns of operation 


and programing form and 


freeze a) rapidly 


may 
that it 
longer 


Ww ill soon 


require a much and more 
difficult process to develop effective 
the chance 


tele-education——if indeed 


is not lost altogether 


tele- 
vision? In what areas it is particu 
larly effective? 


But what are the values of 


The telecast has tremendous poten 
tialities as a supplementary tool to 
be used in vitalizing adult learning 
Neither 


motion 


radio nor the 
little 
of both and combines advantages and 


exper ences 


sound picture, it is a 


limitations common to each Sy 


offering a greater sense of spon- 


taneity and immediate participation. 


television stimulates while it teaches. 


When directly compared with the 
radio, useful 
in those areas audience im- 
agination is not adequate or appro- 
priate. As against the sound film, 
television is best used for treatment 
of subjects which may be 
priately distributed to 


television seems most 


Ww here 


appro- 
large audi- 
ences simultaneously, but which do 
not require the careful summariza- 
tion, documentation and _ produc- 
tion that a good film should have. 
Such 


course, highly 


are, of 
have 
may. 


these 
theoretical 
not as yet been proved. 


conclusions as 
and 
They 


however, be provocative 


field 
tentatively. that 
to providing a 


indicates. 
in addition 


Research in the 
at least 
new ~ ope for 
and illustration of 
films. tele- 
vision tremendously heightens inter- 


demonstration 


materials charts. ete.. 
est, clarifies thinking, improves judg- 
ment and promotes fuller discussion. 
And, therefore, the television 
may be the next direct 


the film and radio forum. 


forum 


step after 


In American stations film is 
primary program material for tele- 
vision. But present costs of produc- 
tion make it impractical to produce 
many films 
However. 
notably governmental 
and the United Nations, 
engaged in producing educational 
telefilms, and, allowing for 
irregularity of presentation, some of 
these films are doing an extremely 
good job. The telefilm documentary 
has been promised, but is. still 
in the offing. 


new specifically for 


television. certain agen- 
bureaus 


are actively 


cles, 


even 


sad to say 


Today, only a few Canadians who 
live near 
television 
few years 


American stations enjoy 
programs. But within a 
large segments of the 


Canadian population will be served. 
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Therefore. | repeat that before tele- 


vision comes. and while there is 
still time to study programs and the 
research. educational and 
failures of others, it 
that survey the 
field now and formulate their plans 
so that this 


may become 


successes 
is imperative 
Canadian educators 
new marvel 
than 


manipulated by 


electronic 
something more 
a fascinating toy 
commerce or government without 


reference to the needs of the people. 


FIVE YEARS LATER 
(Editorial — December, 1953) 


People engaged in education have 


little 
television 


put so real imagination into 


that we confess to certain 
Also about the view 


seems to 


apprehensions. 
that the CB¢ 


own role in 


have of its 

When we 
hear Mavor Moore expound the idea 
that all programs should be enter- 
and at the 
structive we cannot but applaud that 
the hoary and false dichotomy 


education. 


taining same time in- 
which 
has been artificially built up between 
education and entertainment is 


to he buried 


now 
But as we reflect about 
In the 
hands of the ignorant or the careless 


this we get a vague uneasiness. 


this could mean that ideas might get 
short shrift. The result could be as 
horrible as the effect of the slogan of 
some broadcasters that “we 
what they 


give them 
It is quite true that 
nothing appearing in Canada yet has 


American TY. 


But, with the exception of a play or 


want . 


been as bad as much 


two. and some of the discussion on 


Fighting 
to approach two or three American 
for the 


presenting 


Words, nothing has begun 


programs imagination dis 


played in ideas with 


clarity and vigor 


Perhaps we musical 


Holly- 


also need ideas. 


need big 


shows. and endless reels of 


wood films: we 


The first community workshop on 
held CAAE 
auspices in the fall of 1953 and was 
The 
reporter, Mrs. Yorke, strikes a hope- 
ful note: 


television was under 


fully reported in the magazine. 


Canadian television is just begin- 
Its use is in our hands. Before 
it settles into an established routine. 
we must anticipate the possible things 
it can do for us. 


"7 
ning. 


Our requirements 
should be made known to the sources. 
either through individual organiza- 
tions or perhaps through some form 
of “council” made up of representa- 
tives of them. 
noted that. in 
populated by people of diverse tastes 
and occupations, individual desires 
of a specific nature can scarcely be 
fulfilled they meet a general 
need Alternatively, we shall have 
to accept programs designed by a 
who. 


Of course. it must be 


serving large areas 


unless 


minority will have 


think we 
This is always a hit or 


necessarily. 


to determine what 


they 
need. miss 
method, but the only possible one, un- 
less we ourselves are willing to con- 
tribute some time and effort to study, 
resear¢ h and 


planning for future 


activity through television in our 


community. 


Surely when this 1955-1956 season 
of Citizens’ Forum telecasts is com- 


pleted we should have an article on 


the implic ations of this experiment 


for popular education 


’ENVO! 


On this note of expectation for the 
this 


future. we close retrospective 


issue of Foop For THoucut. For 


an evaluative look at the present and 


a prophetic view of the future. be 


sure to read the next (May) issue! 








School of Community CAMP LAQUEMAC Centre d’éducation 
Programs populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 
McGill University and Université Laval 


August 17th to August 27th, 1956 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and Com- 
munity Work. The aims and purposes of Adult Education will be considered 
in morning presentations and discussions. Afternoon skill sessions will feature 
the “tools of democratic organization” group discussion, committee work, 
parliamentary procedure, the use of film and the place of Community music 
and recreation in Adult Education 


Enrolment limited to 100 people 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. Avison Napoleon LeBlanc 
Adult Education Service Centre de Culture Populaire 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculté des sciences sociales 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. Université Laval, Québec 








UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


Summer Session 


B.A. Degree Course: Six weeks’ summer school. 


Winter Session 


B.A. Degree Course: Evening classes leading to a B.A. degree. 
Evening Course in Business: Leading to a Certificate. 
Evening Tutorial Classes 
Business and Industry Courses 
Correspondence Courses 


Conferences, Workshops, Refresher Courses 


Information and brochures on request from 


University Extension, 65 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ontario 














